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s- RED STICK 
APIARIES & CO. 


e Packages -Queens 


20 YEARS COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS 
OLDEST COMBLESS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS IN 
LOUISIANA 
Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance 


italian Bees and Queens 
Prices on Packages with Queens 


2-Lb. 3-Lb. 
Lots of Queens Pkgs. Pkgs. 
1- 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 


25- 99 - .70 2.35 3.00 
4 THINGS TO REMEMBER 4 100-499 65 2202.80 


’ 7; ONE QUALITY—THE BEST. 

I. Root’s Rounded V-Groove at the ONE PRICE—FAIRNESS. 
corner permits folding without breaking. NO SECONDS—HONESTY. 
2. Root’s Dovetailed Corners hold tight. . Buy package bees and queens bred from the A. F. B. free 
‘ %o ; Ns sare exac | ,Ouisiana State. 
: Root's dimensions are exact. Buy Louisiarfa Italian Package Bees and Queens for 
| larger honey and wax production. 





be 
1. Root’s sections are of fine wood— 
carefully sorted and expertly polished. 


MARKET PRICES LARGE APIARIES 
arge stock for prompt shipment RESPONSIBILITY 
THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA ! RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA P. O. BELLE ALLIANCE, LOUISIANA 


WESTERN UNION: DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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K N G H T’S & If YOU'VE TRIED THE REST & 
=| Now BUY THE BEST : 
= : 
Package Bees = LOTZ SECTIONS 


and Queens ; 
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a A trial will convince you—They’re perfect in 








is) 
Leather colored Italians the best honey §} every detail. 
atherers : : , : 
8 Lotz Sections—with their fine appearance, 
Prices including queens AFTER MAY 15TH 4 Serve a two-fold purpose, being comb honey’s 
-lb 3-Lb. 4-Lt 5-Lb. . . : 
Pkg Pke ~ Pe Aart own economical containers. 
$2.25 $2.90 $3.50 $4.05 
2.10 2.70 3.25 3.75 ° 
2.50 3.00 3.45 
7 7 eae : : Increase your Profits! 
antec befor Jiay both, ade ‘ 


Select young laying queens, guaranteed Z Produce MORE Comb Honey! 

mated pure, 60c each. 25 to 99, 55ce. 100, e 

50c each. Queenless packages, deduct price Ke 

of queen. No charge for clipping. Send us your orders now! 
We can supply you. 
Write for our catalog. 


JASPER KNIGHT * — August Lotz Company 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Daughter of D. M. Cuthbertson, England, has spied the queen. 
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Save MONEY and INCREASE CROPS With 
Dadant's Crimp-wired Foundation 


COSTS ___ Remember poor combs are expensive. Do not build poor combs, 

then replace them time and again. Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foun- 
dation is an investment. It insures your combs against replacement. They last for 
years. They cost the least. Combs that stretch, sag, buckle or produce drones are 
expensive. Long after less sturdy combs from cheaper materials are gone, the 
everlasting combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation will still be doing their 
part to reduce the cost of honey production. They become almost permanent 
equipment. 
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CROPS — The fastest laying queen will not give you maximum production 

from poor combs, Get the best queen you can. Give her a set of 
fine all-worker combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation and watch your supers 
fill. They will give you pound after pound of honey-gathering bees and load after 
load of honey to extract year by year. You get more worker cells per sheet, more 
comb space in the hive, less congestion in the brood nest, less swarming, stronger 
colonies, bigger crops. Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation makes the small hive big 
and the big hive bigger. 


SAVE FROM THE START. USE DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS—CRIMP-WIRED, PLAIN, SURPLUS 





This slogan tells the 
story. 





The steel hooks at the 
top of the crimped wires 
hold your combs solidly 
in place. 





behind the 


Fasten 
wedge in the top bar. This 
gives greater strength 
than any other means 
of supporting a sheet of 
pure beeswax. 
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Bloom of black locust (Paul Hadley, Arkansas.) 


Aeppler, Co., C. W. 
American Bee Journal, 221, 222 
side back cover. 
Amerian Honey Institute 
American Pigeon Journal 
American Rabbit Journal 
Anderson, B. A. 
Arnouville, Oscar 
Australasian Beekeeper 
Beekeepers Item 
see Frame Lifter Co. 
Bernell, R. L. 
Bessonet Bee Co. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Bolling Bee Co. 
Bordelon, B. J. 
Bordelon Apiaries, E. J. 
Burleson, Thos. C. 
California Bee & Tool Co. 
Calvert Apiaries 
Canadian Bee Journal 
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ladant & Sons, 190, 230, Inside back 
cover. 
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Davis Bros. 

Dixieland Apiaries 
Ellison & Sons, C. G 
Ephardt’s Honey Farms 
Flowers Bee Co. 
Forehand, N. 

Forehand & Sons, W. J. 
Franklin, J. D. 

Garon Bee Co. 

Gaspard, J. L. 

Goat World 

Graham, H. E. 
Graydon Bros. 

Hann, Albert G. 
Harrell, W. E. 

Hogg, John C., 

Holder Apiaries 

Homan Bros 

Ideal Apiaries 

Iowa Beekeepers’ Associat 
Iverson Honey Co. 
Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen’s Apiaries 
Jewett & Sherman 
Kelley Co., Walter T 
Knight, Jasper Inside 
Koehnen Apiaries 

Lewis Co., G. B. 

Little Bros. 

Lotz Co., August Inside 
Lucedale Apiaries 
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Magazine Mart 
Marshfield Mfg. Co., Inside back 
Mayeux Bee Farm 
Merrill Bee Co. 
Muth Co., F. W. 
Neal’s Apiaries 
Overbey Apiaries 
Plauche Bee Farm 
Puett Co. 
Red Stick Apiaries Inside front cover 
Root Co. of Chicago, A. I., Inside 

back cover. 
Root Co. of lowa, A. I. Inside front 
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Root Co., A. I. 
Rossman & Long 
Rusch & Son Co., A. H. 
Seifert & Mann 
Shaw, A. E 
St. Romain’s ‘“‘Honey Girl” 
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Stevenson's Apiaries 
Stover Aplaries 
Taylor Apiaries 
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Weaver Apiaries 
Wicht Apiaries 
W indo-Net Mfg. Co. 
Winn, Al 
Woodman Co., A. G. 
York Bee Co. 
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After the rush package season is over,or approximately May 20th, we can supply any reason- 


able number of good queens promptly, either Caucasian or Italian. 
SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
CLIPPED OR BY AIR MAIL AT NO EXTRA COST 


PRICES AFTER MAY 15TH 
Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 
1l- 24 $ .60 $2.25 $2.90 $3.50 
25- 99 55 2.10 2.70 3.25 
100-499 -50 1.95 2.50 3.00 
Packages F. O. B. shipping point. Queens Postpaid. 
Payable in U. S. FUNDS. 


THE STOVER APIARIES : Mayhew, Miss. 
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WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO KNOW ... 
That You can buy package bees that have never been subjected to overheating? 
That Every package you order will reach you in the same condition as when they are taken from the hive? 
That Your bees will reach you on the EXACT DATE when you want them to arrive? 
That Damage and losses in transit will be all but eliminated? 


To give you just these assurances Quantity and Prices 1 to 24 25 to 100 100 Up. 
we have installed the best air- 2-lb. Package with queen $2.50 $2.35 $2.20 
conditioning equipment available 3-lb. Package with queen 3.20 3.00 2.80 
to be used for the specific purpose 4-lb. Package with queen 3.80 3.60 3.40 
of caring for and handling of For Loose-Queen type add 30c per package 
Puett’s Perfect Package Bees and Untested Italian Queens 75c. Tested $1.25 


Queens. Place Your Order Early to Get Preferred Delivery Dates 


THE PUETT COMPANY : : Hahira, Georgia 
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: Ideal Bees . . . Ideal Queens 


Ideal bees and Ideal queens, reared under Ideal conditions. The claim 
that this stock is Ideal is due to our twenty-year experience in. shipping 
packages bees and queens. 

2-lb. package bees with young queens $2.50 
3-lb. package bees with young queens 3.20 
Queens each 78 


Write for prices on large orders 
Write, wire, or call 


THE IDEAL APIARIES : Lena, S. C. 
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BREEDING 


By HARRY H. LAIDLAW, Jr. 








THE desire to breed the honeybee is not new. 
For many years occasional beekeepers have been 
so intrigued over the possibility of breeding the 
bee they have enthusiastically expressed their ideas 
in the bee journals.. Some of these earlier men 
actually set about to change the bee and not en- 
tirely without results. Some of our strains today 
are a result of their selections. 
like Wilmon Newell undertook actual genetic 
studies and pursued them for a time. Apparently 
one of the most fruitful of these breeding projects 


A few pioneers 


has been the breeding station in Europe, where, 
it is claimed, improvement in stocks has been 
phenomenal. It is only in comparatively recent 
times, however, that beekeepers in general have 
begun to realize there is a vast difference in strains 
of bees. This realization began to be noticeable 
some years ago and has gained momentum by 
the work of Farrar and Schaefer at the U. S. 
Bee Culture Laboratory at the University of 
Wisconsin and by the American Bee Journal and 
state workers in Lowa. 

With this realization there came the hope that 
a bee, considerably better than any we have today, 
can be produced. 
founded. 
what breeding has done in other animals and in 
plants. Our many kinds of horses are without 
doubt derivations of a common ancestor. The 


That hope seems to be well 
We have only to look about us to see 


Our many breeds 
of chickens, from the tiny bantam to the white 


same is true of cows and swine. 


rock, are all descended from the wild jungle fowl. 
The differences in these breeds were brought about 
through breeding and selection. There are many 
other illustrations to be found in animals. The 
instances of plant changes are innumerable and 
we need only mention the name of Burbank, whom 
every reader knows produced many new varieties 
of plants. 
the honeybee will not respond to selection. 


There is no reason to assume that 
lhere 
is, of course, the problem of controlled mating 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


THE FUTURE OF BEE 
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but that has been fairly well worked out. 

In any program of bee breeding we must recog- 
nize the situation which exists in the bee. ‘To 


mention a few aspects: the drone differs from 
the queen in having no father, and in having only 
half as many chromosomes. The chromosomes 
are the little bodies in the cells which carry the 
genes and the genes are basic substances which 
give rise to the characters or traits as we know 
them. hese facts have much significance to the 
geneticist. The rate of inbreeding can be made 
more rapid than brother-sister matings, but less 
rapid than self-fertilization. According to the 
work of the cytologists, all sperm of a drone are 
identical and they are also identical with the 
gamete of the queen which gave rise to the drone. 
In reality, therefore, the sperm produced by a 
drone are simply one of the gametes of his mother 
multiplied millions of times. Since all, or at least 
many, of the different kinds of gametes she pro- 
duces will give rise to drones, we have a means, 
though limited by our ability to recognize them, 
of actually selecting these gametes for use. It 
also follows that any variation in the offspring of 
a queen is due to variation in her gametes as all 
the sperm in her spermatheca are identical. 

\ program of stock betterment may utilize 
several procedures. ‘The fastest progress will be 
made if these procedures are based upon a knowl- 
edge of the cytology of the bee. In any case, 
however, the recognition and selection of traits, 
the crossing, inbreeding, and further selection for 
the desired combination of traits are essential. 
[his involves the problem of testing, prolonging 
the life of tested queens, controlled mating, and 
hough all these problems are difficult, 
they are not unsurmountable. 


SO on. 


Some of them have 
already been met quite satisfactorily. 


When all the aspects ot bee breeding are con- 
sidered it is evident that the future of breeding 
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What is Patriotism? 


IN containers may be difficult to secure to handle the whole 1942 honey 

crop. Since these contain strategic materials, if the material is needed 
for more urgent war use, the latter will have to come first. Glass will have to 
play a larger part in marketing the 1942 crop than ever before. Cartons will 
be more difficult to secure as time goes on. Certainly we believe honey pro- 
ducers are patriotic and will put up with shortages and devise schemes to han- 
dle their crop. We may get back to the days of local sales where the buyer 
brings his own container to be filled with honey. 


Have you considerea that sections are their own container? 
It is urgently recommended that every producer consider 
the production of section comb honey for at least a part of 
his local sales in 1942. The fact we have section honey 
boxes to sell makes this recommendation no less patriotic. 
You may not even use Lewis sections, but we still recom- 
mend you produce some section honey for local sales this 
year. All of us want to see this war won, and anything 
any of us can do to help is PATRIOTISM. Anything you 
can do to avoid having to buy more metal containers this 
vear than in 1941 will be definitely helping to win this 


war. Use as much glass as you can for local sales of ex- 





tracted honey. Produce some section honey, too. 





Buy U. S. Defense Bonds or Stamps. WIN the WAR 











HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD HONESTLY PRICED 





G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


BRANCHES: ALBANY. N. Yd. LYNCHBURG, VA. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO SIOUX CITY. LOWA 














Secretary Wickard 


HOW TO SECURE SUGAR FOR 


According to new revised regu- 


lations sugar may be obtained for 


feeding bees by making application 
in proper form to his supplier of 
sugar, a copy of such application to 
be filed with the 


try Operations. In such cases of such 


Director of Indus- 
deliveries of sugar, the supplier there- 
deliveries 
We give 


with 


of will not have such 
charged against his quota. 
the 


form letter suggested by the Division 


below recent amendment 
of Industry Operations. 
These 


cations 


new regulations for appli- 


for sugar for feeding bees 


which will lift the load considerably 
the 
Washington, D. C., 


from Sugar Administration at 


since it is only 
necessary to make application of your 
local sugar supplier, sending a copy 
The local supplier of 
this 
sugar against his quota, so it should 


to Washington. 


sugar will not need to count 


not be difficult to get the sugar every 
beekeeper will need. 
Naturally, the necessity 
comes sometimes over night and the 
the 


sugar 


possibility of getting sugar 
locally without the red tape incident 
Wash- 


inestimable and 


to referring such requests to 


ington will be of an 
direct service to the beekeeper him- 
the the 
Washington to co- 


elf and shows desire of 


Sugar Board at 


operate to the fullest extent with the 
beekeepers. 
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BIG JOB AHEAD FOR AGRICULTURE 


For many years agriculture has 
been mobilizing for the task that lies 
ahead. According to Secretary Wick 
ard: 

“There are difficulties ahead, more 
than ever 
There will be shortages of labor and 
materials, shortages that seemed high- 
ly improbable only a few weeks ago, 
even a few hours ago. Civilian 
fense must be subordinated to mili- 
tary defense. We have been think- 
ing in terms of how we can get the 
labor and materials in the quantity 
necessary to carry on. Now we must 
think about how we can best get along 
without all the labor and materials. 

“This throws a grave responsi- 
bility on us. How about pro- 
duction goals? We must appraise our 
problems, and judge our program by 


severe dreamed before. 


de- 


our 
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Title 32—National Defense 
Chapter I1X—War Production Board 


B Division of 
Operations 


Subchapter Industry 


Part 1032-Direct-Consumption Sugar 
Amendment No. 2 to General Prefer- 
ence Order M-55, As Amended 

January 24, 1942 
To Conserve the Supply and Direct 
the Distribution of Direct 
Consumption Sugar 
Section 1032.1. (General 
Order M-55, as 


(a) 
Preference 
January 24, 1942), 
(5) providing fo1 
Charged 


amended 
(d) 

“Deliveries Not 
Quota” is hereby 
amended by the addition of two sub 


Paragraph 
Against 


(xi) and (xii) 


and reading as follows: 


paragraphs numbered 


“(xi) Any person requiring addi- 
tional supplies for feeding bees when 
suitable feed is not 


sufficient other 


available, provided that such 
file with his 


this 


person 
must 
under 


supplier of sugar 


written state 
the 
language, manually signed by a per 
authorized to make 
sentation. 


provision a 


ment in substantially following 


son such repre 


‘IT own or have charge of 


colonies of nuclei and/ot 


bees | 
under my 


bees, 
packages of have in 


my control 


possession oO! 
pounds of sugar or 


To feed the above-mentioned 


sugal 
syrup. 


new standards. There are many favor- 
things. We have the greatest 
reserve of foods, feeds and fibers this 
country has ever possessed in peace 
or war. We have the best organization 
this nation has ever had in agri 
culture. We have the greatest po 
tential production of any nation. Re 
member the parable of the talents? 
We will not be judged by those we 
have, but how we use them. We must 
get the job done. 

“I have experienced one of the 
most thrilling feelings of my life in 
observing the sweep of unity which 
has gone this great country, 
the things we hear, the radio, the 
press and the people we talk to, all of 
one mind and one purpose.” 

DeWitt C. Wing, 
Senior Information Specialist. 


able 


across 


FEEDING BEES 


bees within the next 30 days, 
pounds of sugar are needed in addi 
tion to my inventory. | 


obtain pounds 


able to 
(Name) 


am 
from 


of 


(Address) 
my usual 


based on my 


supplier, 
my equitable 
his normal supply. I will 
need, in addition, pounds of 
quota-exempt sugar and order it here 
with, 


quota or on share of 


therefore 


[ shall use this sugar solely for 
bee feeding and will comply with any 
applicable War Board 
orders. 
Firm 


Production 
Name 
Add) ess 


By 


A copy of 
filed with 
Operations, 


such writing 
the Director of 
Such shall 
representation to the 
War Production Board and the sup- 
plier that the signer is 
receive the amount stated. 


must be 
Industry 
statement 
constitute a 


entitled to 

The sup 
plier shall be entitled to rely on such 
representation, unless he 
to believe it to be 


knows ol 
false.”’ 
“(xui) The United Service Organi 


zations.’’ 


(b) This Amendment 
effect immediately. 


has reason 


hall take 
Issued this 26th day of March, 1942 
J. 8. Knowlson, 
Director of Industry 
Operations. 









IDER General Preference Order 

No. M-118 of the War Production 
Board, and in order to conserve the 
supply of honey for the best interests 
of the public, honey is to be largely 
reserved for the usual consumer 
trade, for those who have, previous 
to the emergency, used it in their 
manufacturing operations, and in the 
latter case in such quantities as pre- 
viously used. New commercial users 
will be restricted to a total of 60 
lbs. of honey per month. 

We urge our readers to read the 
order which is reproduced below. 
Readers will notice that it is neces- 
sary for all having stocks of honey 
in excess of 1200 pounds on hand on 
March 26 to so report to the War 
Production Board by April 26. We 
assume that most of our readers are 
already familiar with the order and 
have so reported, but would suggest 
that such a report be made immedi- 
ately as indicated in case it has not 
already been submitted. Copies of 
Form PD-392 are available from this 
office on payment of postage for the 
same. A copy is also included on 
another page of this magazine. 

We give order No. M-118 below: 


Title 32—National Defense 
Chapter IX-War Production Board 


Subchapter B—Division of Industry 
Operations 


Part 1150—Honey 


General Preference Order No. M-118 
The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
created a shortage in the supply of 
honey for defense, private account 
and for export; and the following 
Order is deemed necessary and appro- 
priate in the public interest and to 
promote the national defense: 


1150.1—General Preference Order 
No. M-118. 
(a) Applicability of Priorities 


Regulation No. 1. This Order and 
all transactions affected thereby are 
subject to the provisions of Priorities 
Regulation No. 1 (Part 944), as 
amended from time to time, except to 
the extent that any provisions here- 
of may be inconsistent therewith, in 
which case the provisions of this 
Order shall govern. 


(b) Definitions for the Purposes of 
This Order. 


(1) “Person” means any _indi- 


vidual, partnership, association, busi- 
ness trust, corporation, govenmental 
corporation or agency, or any organ- 
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HONEY ALLOCATION ORDER BY 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


ized group of person, whether incor- 
porated or not. 

(2) “Honey” means the exu- 
dations of plants gathered, modified 
and stored in the comb by honeybees 
and includes Honey in any comb or 
extracted form and any syrup or 
compound in which the main ingre- 
dient is Honey. 


(c) 


(1) Except as permitted by this 
Order or as otherwise authorized by 
the Director of Industry Operations, 
no Person may use Honey in the 
manufacture of any other product. 


General Restrictions. 


2) From the effective date of this 
Order to April 30, 1942, and during 
each month thereafter in 1942, any 
Person may use, in the manufacture 
of any other product, either as much 
Honey as he used in the correspond- 
ing month or other period of 1941 or 
one-third of the total amount of 
Honey he used in the three-month 
period ending December 1941, which- 
ever is greater. 


(3) Notwithstanding the 
strictions of subparagraph (c) 
any person may use, in the manu- 
facture of any product, not over 
sixty (60) pounds of Honey from the 
effective date of this Order to April 
30, 1942, and the same amount in 
each succeeding month of 1942. 


(4) No Person may accept de- 
livery of Honey, for use in manu- 
facture of any other product, in ex- 
cess of his minimum practicable 
working inventory needs in view of 
the foregoing restrictions. 


(5) No Person shall deliver 
Honey to any other Person with the 
knowledge or reason to believe that 
such Person is not entitled to accept 
such delivery. 


(6) Notwithstanding other pro- 
visions of this Order, any person may 
use any amount of Honey in the 
manufacture of any product for use 
by or to fill actual orders by or con- 
tracts held by any Person with: 


(i) The War Department of the 
United States 

Gi) The Navy Department of 
the United States 

(iii) Any Agency of the United 
States Government for ma- 
terials, supplies, or equipment 


re- 


(2), 


to be delivered to, or for 

the account of the Government 

of any country pursuant to 

the Act of March 11, 1941, 

entitled “An Act to Promote 

the Defense of the United 
States.” 

(d) Applicability of Order. This 

Order applies to use of domestic or 









imported Honey in the Continental! 
United States (excluding Alaska and 
Panama). 


(e) Records. Each person pack- 
ing Honey, selling Honey at whole- 
sale, or using more than sixty (60) 
pounds of Honey per month in the 
manufacture of any other product 
shall keep and preserve for a period 
of not less than two (2) years accu- 
rate and complete records of his in- 
ventories, production, purchases, sales 
and use of Honey. 


(f) Audit and Inspection. All 
records required to be kept by this 
Order shall, upon request, be sub- 
mitted to audit and inspection by duly 
authorized representatives of the Wa 
Production Board. 


(g) Reports. Every Person (other 
than the agencies specified in para- 
graph (c) (6) who, at the opening of 
business on the effective date of this 
Order, has in his possession or under 
his control 1200 pounds or more of 
Honey shall, within thirty (30) days 
after that date, report to the War 
Production Board, on Form PD—392, 
the amount of Honey in his possession 
or under his control, provided that no 
such report is required of any re- 
tailer who has in his possession or 
under his control honey only in pack- 
ages of ten (10) pounds or less for 
retail sale. Failure to make such a 
report by any Person shall be deemed 
a representation to the Government, 
subject to the penalties of Section 
35 (A) of the United States Criminal 
Code, (18 U.S.C. 80), that such 
Person has in his possession or under 
his control less than 1200 pounds of 
Honey or is a retailer whose stock of 
honey is in containers of ten (10) 
pounds or less for retail sale. Every 
person (other than the agencies 
specified in paragraph (c) (6) who 
hereafter purchases, at any one time, 
10,000 pounds or more of Honey, 
shall report each such purchase in 
writing to the War Production Board, 
specifying the seller, the amount pur- 
chased and the intended use of the 
Honey. Every Person participating 
in any transaction to which this Order 
applies shall also execute and file with 
the War Production Board such other 
reports and questionnaires as_ said 
office shall from time to time request. 

(h) Any Person who 
willfully violates any provision of 
this Order, or who by any act 
or omission falsifies records to be 
kept or information to be _ furn- 
ished pursuant to this Order, may 
be prohibited from receiving further 


Violations. 


deliveries of any Material subject 
to allocation, and such _ further 
action may be taken as is deemed 
appropriate, including a recom- 
mendation for prosecution unde 
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Section 35 (A) of the Criminal Code 
(18 U.S.C. 80). 


(1) Appeal. Any Person affected 
by this Order who considers that 
compliance herewith would work an 
exceptional and unreasonable hard- 
ship upon him, may appeal to the War 
Production Board, setting forth per- 
tinent facts and the reasons such 
person considers that he is entitled 
to relief. The Director of Industry 
Operations may thereupon take such 
action as he deems appropriate. 


(j) Communications to War Pro- 
duction Board. All reports required 
to be filed hereunder, and all com- 
munications concerning this Order, 
shall, unless otherwise directed, be 
addressed to: 


“War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. Ref: M-118”’ 
(k) Effective Date. This Order 
shall take effect immediately. 
Issued this 26th day of March, 
J. S. Knowlson, 
Director of Industry 
Operations. 


1942. 


Report of Honey on Hand 
It became necessary to report on 
or before April 26, 1942, all stocks 
of honey in excess of 1200 pounds 
(with some exceptions) on form 
No. PD-392. We give below, copy 
of this form. 


Department of Agriculture Acting as 
Collection and Compilation Agent for 


War Production Board 
Division of Industry Operations 
Food Supply Branch 
Washington, D. C. 


Consumption of Honey During 1941 
and Stocks As of March 26, 1942 


Name 


Address 


Indicate—Kind of business (with 
X) (if more than one, so indicate) 
Producer ( ) Wholesale Distribu- 
tor ( ) Packer ( ) (_ ) Industrial 
User ( ) Other( ) 
(Specify) 


This report is required under 
General Preference Order M-118— 
Honey—and must be filed by every 
person who on March 26, 1942 owned 
or controlled, wherever located, 1,200 
pounds or more of honey. Retailers 
holding honey in packages of only 10 
pounds or less need not report. Re- 
tailers holding 1,200 pounds or more 
of honey in packages of over 10 
pounds must report total holdings in 
all size containers. Producers shall 
answer only item (1) below. A report 
is required on all honey owned by 
you, wherever located, including 
stocks held by others, but under your 
control. Mail one copy of this report 
to Mr. Harold J. Clay, Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Ref: M-118 on or before April 
26, 1942. 

(1) State 


quantity of honey 


May, 1942 


owned or controlled by the under- 
signed on March 26, 1942: 

pounds of which pounds were 
comb honey. 


(2) For what purpose was this 
honey acquired? If for more than one 
use, so indicate: confectionery (_ ); 
baking ( ); carbonated beverages 
( ); other beverages ( ):; meats 
( ); pharmaceutical ( ); tobacco 
( ); repacking ( ); resale without 
furthering packing or processing ( ); 
other ( 


(3) State 
honey in the 
products in 


use of 
other 


your monthly 
manufacture of 
1941 in pounds: 


Feb. Mar. 
May 


Jan. 
Apr. June 
July 
Oct. 


Total 


Aug. 
Nov. 


Sept. 


Dec. 


The undersigned certifies 
above information is 
correct to the best 
and belief. 


that the 
complete and 
of his knowledge 


Date 


(Legal Name of Company) 


By 


(Signature and title of 
authorized official) 


Section 35 (A) of the United 
States Criminal Code, 18 U.S.C.A. 80, 
makes it a criminal offense to make 
a false statement of representation 
to any department or agency of the 
United States as to matter within its 
jurisdiction. 


What About M-118? 


In this office we have received a 
large amount of comment both favor- 
able and unfavorable to the new 
honey allocation order M-118 as 
given above. We have been highly 
in accord with efforts to maintain 
our usual channels of trade in the dis- 
tribution of honey to consumers since 
the consumer takes by far the largest 
amount of honey produced and his 
trade will be more permanent. Most 
certainly a critical situation which 
requires the cutting down of sugar 
on the part of manufacturing inter- 
should not be allowed to upset 
the entire orderly procedure of the 
distribution of honey through the 
regular channels. In this way we 
believe M-118 is a highly desirable 
order since it does preserve this order- 
liness. 


ests 


Most of the criticism we get is that 
this may leave too much power in the 
hands of the packers who have been 
accused many times in the past few 
years of being responsible for the low 


price of honey through cut price 


competition, and competitive  pur- 
chasing from the producer of honey. 
However, we have yet to see whether 
or not their contentions are well 
taken. Such can only be told when 
the sugar restrictions are in effect 
and when the new crop comes on the 
market. It is likely that all our fore- 
bodings may be in vain and that the 
consumer demand may take up di- 
rectly all honey produced. Naturally, 
the distribution of such honey is not 
left in the hands of the large packer 
or of a group of present packers and 
present users commercially, but any 
person or any organization may be- 
come packers of honey and distribute 
to consumers either their own honey 
or that of others if they see fit, 
which, of course, leaves ample oppor- 
tunity for distribution of the crop. 


On the other hand, we do have a 
situation which will bear very close 
watching. I refer to the amber honey 
market particularly. Already there 
have been imported large quantities 
of amber honey which were formerly 
going to the European countries and 
this office was offered recently Costa 
Rican honey at a price of 7% cents 
f.o.b. New Orleans. To this should 
be added probably about 2 cents duty 
making a price of 9% cents which, of 
course, would not be out of the way 
for an amber honey such as Costa 
Rica produces. 


It is very true, however, that most 
of this amber honey (pardon us 
amber honey producers) is not such 
as is bought by the larger packers for 
the bulk of the family trade. In other 
words, most of the consumers desire 
and perhaps require a light honey. 
There may be difficulty, therefore, in 
distributing or disposing of the large 
quantities of amber honey which are 
both imported and produced in this 
country and perhaps order M-118 
should have taken this into con- 
sideration. 


It is our personal opinion that the 
restriction on new commercial users 
of honey to 60 pounds per month is 
entirely out of reason. Any large 
commercial user would not be justi- 
fied even in making an attempt to try 
honey were he limited to a total of 
60 pounds per month. We would think 
that this could readily be raised 
to allow the small manufacturer and 
large operator who wants to inves- 
tigate the use of honey the oppor- 
tunity of using honey in connection 
with other sugars in his operations. 


Our readers will please bear in mind 
that Order M-118 is not a fixed order 
for the duration of the war neces- 
sarily. Nor is it an order which is 
based upon a fixed set of figures or 
of action. This means that M-118 
can be amended any time and the act 
itself as you will read makes pro- 





vision for objections and suggestions 
to revision. As one large producer 
and also handler of honey suggested, 
the action taken in M-118 is well 
taken if results are watched carefully 
and honey allowed to be released to 
everyone should the market weaken. 

This, of course brings up the entire 
question of what a proper market 
price is at present. Although we 
have some correspondents who believe 
that the honey market should be al- 
lowed to go the limit as it did during 
the last war, we believe that the bulk 
of our subscribers are agreed that a 
moderate price which will not drive 
away the consumer would be de- 
sirable. Just where this price is, of 
course, is a matter of personal 
opinion. We have heard many of our 
subscribers suggest that price around 
10 cents per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point should be about a logical price. 
Naturally when and if a ceiling is 
put on honey, our own opinions will 
not prevail. It will be put on honey 
according to a definite plan and using 
definite market prices as they have 
existed in the past and in their re- 
lation to market prices of other 
products. We have heard it suggested 
that this ceiling would be in the 
neighborhood of 10 cents to 12 cents 
per pound, but this is mere rumor 
only and so far no ceilings have been 
set nor have they been officially sug- 
gested. 

In considering this whole. situ- 
ation, we must take cognizance of the 
fact that a large quantity of our 
honey is now used and will continue 
to be used by bakers and other com- 
mercial users, since they are not re- 
stricted if they used honey formerly. 
Question arises, however, as to just 
what effect a steeply rising market 
on honey may have on this trade. If 
they are able to get other sweets to 
fill the bill as well as honey or nearly 
as well, a great variation in the price 
over other sweets may drive them 
away from honey. This we should 
‘arefully consider. There is some 
merit in the contention that present 
commercial users should be allowed 
to increase their use in proportion 
to their increased production. Also 
to be considered, is that if honey is 
allocated while other sweets are not, 
we may lose many markets to com- 
peting products. 

Bear in mind, again, that, order 
M-118 was issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board in an effort to do the 
beekeeping industry justice. If any 
individual or group of individuals con- 
siders that justice is not being done, 
and if results during the selling 
period of the 1942 crop prove this to 
be a fact, then such order, of course, 
is subject to further consideration 
and subject to revision on the basis 
of criticisms, complaints and recom- 
mendations made by beekeepers, by 
packers or by any other interested 
parties. 
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TIRES 


We are frequently asked about the 
possibility of beekeepers’ securing 
tires for trucks for hauling bee sup- 
plies and honey. The beekeeper is 
treated just like the farmer. He is 
actually in a little better position than 
the farmer. Those needing tires must 
go to their local board and present 
the facts. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing every- 
thing it can to urge the increased 
production of honey in the present 
emergency because of the need for 
supplementary sweets since sugar is 
being used for defense purposes. Re- 
cently, the government has put an 
allocation on honey, so that sales of 
honey will not be permitted to any 
but those who have previously used 
it or who seek to secure household 
distribution of honey. 

Beekeepers have succeeded in get- 
ting tires under Preference Order E-9 
for the transportation of a_semi- 
manufactured food product. In other 
words, in carrying supers from the 
bee yard to the honey house where 
it is put into form for market and 
even taken to market. 

Local boards should be shown the 
danger of having flat tires on the road 
with bees on the truck, or even with 
supers of honey on truck, or empty 
supers because other bees may come 
from the vicinity and cause trouble 
on the highway or the bees on the 
load may be smothered and killed in 
hot weather or escape to endanger 
the traffic. 

It is essential for the beekeeper 
producing honey and beeswax com- 
mercially to have tires for his car nad 
repair parts when necessary. Keep 
the car in repair ahead of time as far 
as possible. It is likely most boards 
will allow the spare tire to be kept in 
condition ahead of need, but 
when it is put on the truck for re- 
placement or for the repair of a tire 
which is taken off, recapping or ac- 
tual purchase of a new tire should 
be taken up with the local board. 

According to DeWitt C. Wing, 
Senior Information Specialist of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, agriculture is well covered 
in the rationing sales of retreaded or 
recapped tires, particularly under the 
availability statements given above. 


¢ 


POLLINATION 


The unnumbered visits of the 
honeybee to help in the job of ferti- 
lization in the spring are a source 
of speculations that in part are 
answered by experimental specialists 


good 


who have approximated the number of 


bee loads of pollen carried to a hive 
daily. One colony tested by special 
count was found to bring in 29,000 


loads in a single day during fruit 
bloom to average 8,000 loads of 
pollen daily over the spring period. 

The number of blooms visited by 
a single bee to gather a load of pollen 
is approximately eighty, so the benefit 
to pollination in orchards may be 
judged accordingly. It is possible 
for one colony of bees to send out 
visitors to 2,320,000 blooms a 
day. Twenty such colonies would 
have visitors frequenting 43,400,000 
blooms a day. Think what three 
weeks’ work could accomplish in an 
apple orchard. If every pollination 
produced an apple, brother, what a 
pile of apples! 

Yet I am sure that untold billions 
of blooms are visited by the bees and 
that these visits produce results. Wit- 
ness the 1941 crop of peaches in the 
South. While the people in England 
paid as high as 6 cents for a single 
peach, the men that had_ peach 
orchards had their trucks dump entire 
loads in the fields. 

Carl M. Teasley, 
Stark General Hospital, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


+ 


MORE BEESWAX 


Beekeepers who produce extracted 
honey often use eight or nine combs 
to the 10-frame body to make un- 
capping easier. At the same time, 
this gives a considerable increase in 
Wax production. This is a fine time 
to extend this practice to increase 
wax which is used in defense pur- 
With the price and demand 
for beeswax such as it is, beekeepers 
ought to be willing to put up with 
some inconvenience, not only for the 
sake of income, but as a_ patriotic 
duty. 


poses. 


’ 


WESTERN IDAHO 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of 
ern Idaho Honey 
ation was held in Caldwell, Idaho, 
February 19. The main discussion 
Was in regard to obtaining sugar for 
bee feed. Due to adverse weather 
conditions last fall the bees went 
into winter quarters in very poor con- 
dition and early spring feeding will 
be necessary, especially after the long 
cold winter we are experiencing. 

Election of — officers 
follows: Roy Rabbitt, 
president; R. H. Miller, Caldwell, 
vice-president; and Chas. Williams, 
Meridian, secretary-treasurer. 

A. D. Wood, 
Acting secreary. 


West- 
Associ- 


the 
Producers’ 


were as 
Caldwell, 
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EDMOND ALPHANDERY 


In our February number, we 
mentioned briefly, the death of one 
of our contemporary editors, Mr. 
Edmond Alphandery, editor of La 
Gazette Apicole (France) which oc- 
curred Oct. 29, 1941, at Montfavet. 

Mr. Alphandery was not only the 
editor but also the founder of the 
publication “La Gazette Apicole,” 
its first number appearing in 1900. 
Ten years before Mr. Alphandery had 
begun his beekeeping career. In 1894 
he founded the Society “L’abeille 
du Vallee du Rhone,” and began soon 
to manufacture beehives and appli- 
ances for sale. 

By 1904 his duties had become so 
numerous that he decided to turn 
over to trusted collaborators, the 
commercial part of the business and 
devote himself to the study of bees 
and to writing. 

There appeared in rapid succession 
various books on _ beekeeping, of 
which we give a number of titles. 
“Le livre de L’abeille,” “L’Apiculture 
par L’Image,” “Le Miel,” “La Di- 
rection du Rucher’’ (translated into 
Italian), “J’apprend L’Apiculture,” 
“Flore Mellifere.”’ 

His monumental work was “La 
Traite Complet D’Apiculture,” pub- 
lished first in 1930 and soon trans- 
lated into Italian. This book, com- 
prising 600 pages 8x1 and pro- 
fusely illustrated, may be considered 
one of the most complete bee books. 

La Gazette Apicole necessarily 
ceased publication with the first 
World War, but was resumed im- 
mediately afterward. Mr. Alphan- 
dery was then joined in the business 
by his two sons. 

Since the death of his wife in 1936, 
Mr. Alphandery devoted himself al- 
most exclusively to lectures, writing, 
and to the preparation of a new 
volume, this time an encyclopedia of 
bee culture, which, we understand, 
is to be published in the near future. 

Significant that detailed obituary, 
mailed on December 5 did not reach 
us until March 25, and the halftone, 
herewith reproduced, mailed at the 
same time arrived on April 15. 
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toad Sau 


The Fatal Five, just before 
to right, Nate Middleton, forward 
Norman, forward Warren Collier 


Dick 


ruard 


a banquet in their honor 
Foley 


ind captain 


Left 
Ma x 


given by the American Legion 


iard; Dave Humerickhouse 


center 


HONEY EATING PARIS TIGERS 


Few high school athletic teams can 
equal the record of the Paris Tigers, 
basketball men from Paris, Illionis. 
Coach Ernest W. Eveland has in six 
of the last seven years taken his 
team to the championship of the Illi- 
nos State Sectional Tournament and 
into the select list of sixteen teams 
who compete for the state title. 

The 1942 edition of the 
pictured here, won thirty-nine out of 
forty games this season. Their only 
came in the final game of the 

tournament they were 
beaten by a strong Centralia team. 


loss 


state when 


Of particular interest to beekeepers 
is the fact that Coach Eveland en- 
courages his team to eat honey. The 
boys are all fond of honey, eating 
it, as well as other honey baked foods, 
regularly at home. 

Carl Killion, Illinois Chief Bee 
Inspector, from Paris, is fan number 
one for the Paris team. He sent these 
pictures to us and as a little added 
touch says that the team has also made 
a fine showing in track and field 
the cross country team having 
first in the state the 
two 


meets, 
won 


last 


meet for 
years. 
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A BIG ONE FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Harry this 


several years ago and since then we 


Beaver sent picture 
have never received one of a swarm 
larger. It came out late in July, was 
hived and completed five supers of 
fancy buckwheat comb honey. The 
picture was taken at sun down. 

Harry Beaver has been at bees for 
almost fifty years. He worked for W. 
L. Coggshell in New York for three 
seasons. Root once called them “the 
took 


200 colonies to Cuba and kept them 


’ 


lightning operators.” Beaver 
three seasons, returning to the bueck- 
wheat Bradford 


butter 


center, County, 
and 


1000 


famous bees, 


The outfit 


for boys, 
buckwheat. is over 


colonies. 





GALLON OF HONEY 
NETS $26.00 


A gallon of honey literally stole the 
show on January tenth at the en- 
trance of the Courthouse Park in 


BOY OH BOY_ 
Witt MOM BE GLAD 
TO SEE ME WITH 
THIS PRIZE HONEY / 








when it brought 
$26 at a public 
the benefit of the 


California, 
total of 
held for 


Fresno, 
a grand 
auction 





THESE BEES WENT 
TO SCHOOL 


Our small village grade school has 
a real teacher who realizes that some 
still 
offered to 


education is outside of text 


books. I 


servation hive in the school arranging 


place an ob- 
for the bees to fly and leave them 
there until winter. I gave the teacher 
a list of things to help the children 
the 


pollen, 


to see, such as pollen dance, 


deposition of feeding of 


queen, emergence of brood, and 


others. The children enjoyed watch- 


ing the ceaseless activity in the hive 


Fresno County Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

The honey donated by Harvey 
Jensen, a beekeeper residing a few 
miles from town, was taken in by his 
neighbor E. E. Bissell, who also hauled 
in his Duroc gilt to have it auctioned 
off with half a dozen other livestock 
given by farmers for this occasion 
instead of cash contributions. 


As Mr. Jensen handed the honey 
to his neighbor he remarked that it 
might bring luck at the sale, and it 
did. It was sold over and over again 
at least a dozen times with the high- 
est bidder always returning it to the 
auctioneer to resell it again. This 
continued until a small lad finally got 
his entire wealth of one dollar bidden 
in and suddenly realized he had be- 
come the happy owner of the prized 
object which he joyfully carried on 
home. 

Approximately 250 people were 
present, and the proceeds from the 
sale amounted to $254.00. 


Ezekiel Missakian, 


California. 


7 HIGH PRODUCERS 


I have about 140 colonies and I try 
to give them the best of care. I never 
have had a colony that made 500 
pounds of surplus but I had 7 in one 
row that made 490 to 497, but none 
of them could make the grade for 
500. I am sending you a snap shot 
of Mrs. Hardin standing by one hive 
where your foundation is used ex- 
clusively. 

If it is convenient for you, kindly 
send it back to me. She will never 
have one like it again. She had a 
stroke last summer and can’t stand. 

C. G. Hardin, 
Amboy, Indiana. 


and nearly all the older pupils were 
genuinely interested in the whys and 
wherefores. Here is the teacher and 
a few pupils watching the bees out- 
doors, with the hive temporarily 
closed. 

The picture is not posed. I think all 
the youngsters had forgotten’ the 
camera. Certainly the little girl in 
front has. I snapped the camera a 
split second her fore- 
finger is not fully extended as she 
pointed out the queen. If you had 
seen and heard these children at the 
moment, you would not doubt that 
there was genuine interest in the 
subject. 


too soon, so 


Wendell T. Card, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Picture from W. R. Miller. 
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PART Il 


By GEORGE P. WALTON, 


HONEY AS SEE 
-OOD CHEMIST 


N BY THE 





Agricultural Chemical Research Division, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Engineering, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The “minor constituents” make up 
around 5 per cent of average honey. 
Among these constituents, those 
occurring in greatest amount are dex- 
trins and a group of substances called 
colloids” which are chiefly made up 
of nitrogenous substances, probably 
of protein-like nature. Although honey 
dextrins appear to be carbohydrates 
they should not be confused with 
commercial dextrins, which are con- 
verted starch products. Honey dex- 
trins have been reported to be of a 
simpler nature, more like sugars of 
high molecular weight. Although the 
average dextrin content of honey 
may be considered to be around 0.8 
per cent, true honeys occasionally 
contain upwards of one per cent of 
dextrin. On the other hand, honey- 
dew honeys commonly contain much 
higher percentage of this constituent, 
the dextrin content is, therefore, of 
importance to the chemist in differ- 
entiating between true floral nectar 
honeys and those produced from 
honeydew. 


““ 


Colloids of honey ordinarily amount 
to from 0.1 to 1.0 per cent. Over 
one-half of the colloidal material of 
honey consists of proteinlike bodies. 
These substances play a part in un- 
desirable scorching and darkening of 
honey when it is heated or cooked. 
They also are a handicap to the use 
of honey in carbonated beverages. 
Probably the undesirable turbidity 
and even the formation of flocculent 
precipitates in such beverages are 
due to the colloids present when 
honey is used as an ingredient. 


Substances responsible for the acid- 
ity of honey ordinarily amount to 
around 0.1 per cent if the calculation 
be based upon the assumption that 
the acid is formic acid. Actually, 
formic acid constitutes only a part of 
the total acidity of honey. A more 
practical measure of acidity to the 
food technologist is the pH value, 
which expresses the active acidity or 
alkalinity of a dissolved substance. 
The pH value of honeys commonly 
ranges between 3.6 and 4.2. The 
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lower the pH value, the higher is the 
active acidity. Extreme ranges re- 
ported for honeys are 3.2 to 4.9. Now 
vinegars show pH values from 2.4 to 
3.4, the average being about 3.12. 
Strange as it may seem, therefore, 
the most acid honeys have an active 
acidity equal to that of the least acid 
vinegars. This means that were it 
not for the sugar content of the most 
acid honey, they would taste as sour 
as some vinegars. The pH value of 
honey is an important factor to the 
food technologist when he attempts 
to combine honey with milk products. 


After allowing for the water, the 
sugars, the 0.8 per cent of dextrin, 
the 0.1 per cent of acidic substances, 
and the 0.1 per cent of ash or mineral 
matter of average honey, we still have 
to account for approximately 4 per 
cent of undetermined constituents. 
This “undetermined” 4 per cent is 
not entirely undetermined. We have 
mentioned that the colloids may 
amount to an appreciable fraction of 


1 per cent. The balance includes 
the substances that impart color, 
flavor, aroma, and “biological ac- 


tivity’? to honeys. In this last cate- 
gory are the wild yeast cells, the ac- 
tive digestive agents (enzymes) and 
pollen grains. Other constituents 
occasionally occurring in appreciable 
amounts in honey are tannins and 
particles of beeswax. Some of these 
substances,— including wax particles, 
the larger pollen grains—and others 
less well defined—cause the natural 
turbidity of extracted honeys. A pro- 
cess for the removal of the con- 
stituents causing this cloudiness in 
honey (where such removal is con- 
sidered desirable) was developed in 
the Department of Agriculture in 
1934-25 by R. E. Lothrop and H. S. 
Paine. 





This process (described in U. S. 
-atent No. 2,070,171) comprises mix- 
ing the honey with a small amount of 
an inert, diatomaceous earth (called 
a “filter aid’), warming the mixture 
quickly to around 140°F., and filter- 
ing by forcing the honey through a 


filter press of the conventional type. 


Tannins are responsible, at least 
in part, for the dark colors of 
some honeys. Substances of this 


natural chemical group darken upon 
contact with oxygen of the air. 
Furthermore, tannins combine with 
dissolved iron to form dark pigments, 
of which the coloring matter of 


common black (nut-gall) ink is a 
good example. This is one of the 
reasons why honey should not be 


allowed to come in contact with un- 
coated iron equipment. 


Most unheated honeys are known to 
contain three active enzymes in sig- 
nificant amounts—invertase, diastase 
and catalase. The diastase or starch 
—digesting enzyme is of importance 
in the use of honey in baking since 
the baker must take it into account 
in connection with the handling of his 
doughs. Invertase is responsible for 
the small contents of sucrose and 
large amounts of dextrose and levu- 
lose in honey. Due to the presence 
of invertase, the sucrose has been in- 
verted to reducing sugars. 

Among progressive members of the 
honey industry, there has been in- 
creasing realization that more must 
be learned about the “extra dietary” 
and health values of honey. These 
extra values have not, up to the 
present, been demonstrable from the 
known content of basic nutrients in 
honey. There has been a growing de- 
mand for more knowledge about the 
“undetermined 4 per cent” of aver- 
age honey, in the belief or hope that 


the presence of some_ substance 
having therapeutic value or some 
vitamin fraction or new accessory 


food substance, may be discovered. 
However, this is more in the province 


of “What We Do Not Know About 
Honey,” however. 
The vitamin question is much to 


the fore at this time, as all of us 
realize, but so far as honey is con- 
cerned, the Department’s specialists 
in vitamin work hold that odinarily 
honey does not contain significant 
quantities of the common vitamins. 
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This does not necessarily mean that 
vitamins are ruled out entirely. 
German workers in nutrition have re- 
ported from time to time that an 
occasional lot of honey contains one 
or more of the vitamins. But, more 
important, perhaps, is the possibility 
that there has not as yet been time 
and opportunity to investigate honeys 
as to their content of the newly dis- 
covered vitamin fractions, food 
factors. 

This does not exhaust the 
interesting constituents of honey 
about which considerable is known. 
We might discuss such substances as 
produce color, flavor and aroma of 
various honeys, or the role that pollen 
plays. But, it is believed, this period 
can be made of more service if, in 
conclusion, some of the ready sources 
of scientific information on _ the 
chemistry and technology of honey 
are noted. 

Often the information you may 
need is as readily available as the 
nearest library, or ean be quickly ob- 
tained merely by writing a brief note 
of inquiry and at the cost of a 3-cent 
stamp. The accumulated results of 
scientific research are available to 
you through your State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and through the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. Then, there the 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin,—perhaps the best source 
of tried and approved recipes for the 
use of honey in the home. And there 
are files of your bee magazines, con- 
taining a great store of information 
about honey, which we understand 
is available to you through the cour- 
tesy of their editorial departments. 
Finally, there are the scientific 
reference books on honey, sugar, and 
other food, including that veritable 
encyclopedia of the science of honey, 
“The ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture,” 
which Mr. E. R. Root and 
brings up to date every five years. 
A few selected references reporting 
the results of scientific into 
the composition and of 
honeys follow: 


or 


list of 


is 


revises 


reseach 
properties 


Chemical Analysis and Composition of 
American Honey, by C, A. Browne (with 
Microscopical Study of Honey Pollen by 

’, J. Young); Bureau of Chemistry 
Bulletin No. 110 (publ. 1908—now out 
of print). 

Chemical Analysis and Composition of Im- 
ported Honey from Cuba, Mexico and 
Haiti, by A. H. Bryan. A. Given and S. 
F. Sherwood; Bureau of Chemistry 
Bulletin No. 154 (pub, 1912—now 
of print). 

Physical and Chemical Properties of Cali- 
fornia Honey, by J. E. Eckert and H. 
W. Allinger; Univ. of Calif. Calif. 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bulletin No (Aug. 
i939). 

Chemical and Physical Properties of Honey, 
by R. E. Lothrop, publ. in “The ABC 
and XYZ of Bee Culture,” 1940 Edition, 
pp. 382-395; and in “Gleanings in Bee 
Culture,” commencing with Nov. 1938, 
p. 684. 

The Composition of Honey and Its Uti- 
lization—Relation of Composition and 
Viscosity, by R. E. Lothrop, in American 
Bee Jour., March 1939, pp. 130-133. 

A New Method for P ng Honey, by 
R. E. Lothrop and fi. S. Paine, publ 


out 


and 
631 


roce 
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Bee 
in 
705 
Plant for Filtering Honey, by 

5. Paine and R. E. Lothrop, in Amer 
Journal, vol. . No pp. 326- 
(July, 1935); Beekeepers Item, vol 

19, No. 7, pp, 273-80 (July, 1935); Bees 

and Honey, vol. 16, No. 8, pp. 255-60 

(Aug. 1935); Gleanings in Bee Culture 

vol. 63, No. 7, pp. 395-401 (July, 1935); 

and in ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture 

1935 Edition, pp 452-456; also de- 

cribed in U. S. Patent No, 2,070,171 

Feb. 9, 1937. 

Filtration of Honey, by R. E. Lothrop and 
H. S. Paine, in Gleanings in Bee Culture 
August 1941, p. 485 

Retention of Moisture in Honey 
copic Properties of Honey) 
Lothrop, in Amer. Bee Jour 
p. 281; and in Gleanings ir 
Nov. 1937, P. 664 

Utilization of Honey 
and In Other Indu 
rop and L. H. Bailey, ir 
Feb. 1938, pp. 54-57 

Honey in Commercial Bread faking 
| H. Bailey and R. E. Lothrop, in 
Baker Technical Digest, Aug. 1939 

Colloidal Constituents of Honey, by H. S 
Paine, S. Ll. Gertler, and R'E. Lothrop 
in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
Jan. 1934, pp. 73-81 

Diastatic Activity of 


Jour., 
rhe 


Amer. 


in 
5 and 


December 1934, p 
Glass Packer, Nov 


(Hygro 
by R. I 

June 1937 
Bee Culture 


iking 
oth 
Jour 


in Commercial B 
tries, by R. E. I 
Amer. Bee 


by 
the 


Some Americar 


+ 


Honeys by R. E. 
Paine, ibid., Jan 
Speilag of Honey, 
ARC ind XYZ 
Edit pp. 488- 

{ | 
ibid., 19 
‘ i 


and H. § 
71-74. 

Wilson, in 
1935 
pp 


Lothrop 
1931, pp. 
by H. F. 
of Bee Culture, 
490; 1940 Edition, 


of Honey 
Edition, pp 
on Honey, y 
40 Edition, pp. 451-454, 
n of Honey How to 
Honey, by E. J Dyce, 
Edition, p. 450 
Honey Granulation Controlled 
Method, by E. 1. Fulmer, W. Bosch, O. 
‘ark and J. H Suchanan, in Amer- 
yur., Jan. 1934, pp. 12-14. 
ation and It Prevention, by V. G 
m, ibid., July 1939, pp. 348-351 
of Natural and Refined Sugars on 
Lactobacilli and Caries Among 
Primitive Eskimos, by D. B. and L. M. 
Waugh in Amer Jour Disease of 
Childret vol 59 (1940) no 3, pp. 


is {R09 


by V. G 
419-422. 
by E. F. Phillips, 


” Milum, 
10 


ibid . 


io Make 
ibid., 


Creamed 
1940 


by New 


Oral 


Comparative Value of Various Carbo- 

hydrates Used In Infant Feeding, by F. 

A Schlut E. M. Knott, J. L. Gedgoud 

nd |, Loewenstamm; Jour. Pediatrics, 

l. 12, No. 6, pp. 716-724; June 1938 

of Honey As A Carbohydrates In In- 

Feeding, by F. W. Schlutz and E. 

Knott; Jour. Pediatrix vol. 13, No 
pp 465-473 October 1938 


BUILDING UP BEES IN SPRING 


By ASBERRY SINGLETON 


HE 


keepers 


demonstrated to bee 
the northern sweet 
uncertainty of the 
Everything was managed 
always. Our were just as 
But the busy little workers 
continued to return with empty sacs. 
The there. Yet to an 
old-timer, by disappoint 
little. 


season 


season 
ol 
belt the 
honey crop. 


clover 
as bees 
good. 
nectar was not 
seasoned 
ments, a lean means 
the 
to come, which causes us to put forth 
‘r effort. 

the time of 
snugly 
packing cases, we 
ahead with 
that the 
favorable 


colonies. 


crop 


There is always hope fo1 


bees 
and 


when oul 
in 


yeal 
are housed cellars 
plan for the season 
We know 
large yields are 
rich pasture 
colony 
up to 


enthusiasm. 
of 
seasons, 
The 
built 
harvest 
speak with pride of colonies 
strong, but if they wer 
, they would have 20,000 


he field after the 


secret 
and 
big 
tial 
when 
We 


50,000 


SO 


the 


essen 


must be peak 


the comes. 


70,000 strong 
more bees to go to t 
nectar. 

The custom 
keepers is to put the 
as they weak 
with young 
old which 
usefulness, with 


usual among bee 

bees away just 
and many 
queens, with 


have 


are, strong, 


good some 
outlived thei 
that are popu 
lated with old bees which will not sur- 
vive, or that will, early in spring, fall 
by the Few careful 
keepers cull their bees, winter 
ing the best. 

On the first warm days of April, we 
open our cellars and cases and carry 
out ou and on the warm days 
carefully inspect each 


ones 


hives 


wayside. bee- 


only 


bees, 


to come we 


Here is the test 
fic ency of the beekeeper. 
be t 
nies, medium and weak, some so weak 
that all the bees are between two 
frame and all with brood in pro- 
portion to the bees in the hive. 

Let us do a little calculating. In the 
sweet clover belt of the North the 
honeyflow comes the last week in June. 
How strong will our then? 
It takes twenty-one days from the 
fresh egg until the fully de- 
veloped bee emerges. The young bee 
must do work in the hive for several 
ays and take some practice flights 
to gain strength and endurance and 
become acquainted with its surround- 
ings. In all, it is approximately thirty 
days before the bees go to the field. 

We estimate the strength of the 
colony at the end of thirty days by 
the number of cells of brood, taking 
forty to the square inch 
basis This gives in round 
5.500 on each of a 
Hoffman frame. Of course brood 
with the individual queen and 
with weather conditions, but we speak 


hive of the ef- 
There will 
usual of strong colo- 


he average 


bees be 


laid 


cells as a 
numbers 
side well-built 
Varie 


n averages. 

After looking over our bees, we de- 
cide can safely take combs of 
brood from the strong hives and give 
the weak ones, leaving the medium 
as they are. We have learned 
experience the folly of de- 
colonies of brood just to 
weak ones. But moderately 
ticed this is a safe plan. 

The smallest colonies, little more 
than nuclei, will not build up rapidly 
and it will not pay to help them. The 


we 


ones just 
past 


pleting 


by 


build up 


prac 





queens will lay no more eggs than 
the bees can keep warm and many 
of the old bees will be lost in the 
month following. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we like to keep the queens in 
the colonies to replace our usual queen 
losses at this time of the year. My 
method is to put these weaker colo- 
nies on strong ones just as you would 
a super, with a screen wire between 
the two to keep them separated. Give 
the small colonies above a top en- 





trance and the heat from below will 
encourage the queen to increase her 
egg laying and these little colonies 
will build up much faster. 

In summing up spring care, the 
essentials are warm hives, good pro- 
tection, reduced entrances, plenty of 
good food, well sheltered locations 
and help in moderation to colonies 
that need it. 


Gladstone, Manitoba. 





THE CARE AND STORAGE 
OF BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


By QUAY MINNICH 


ye Uncle Sam is involved in a 
gigantic struggle, it behooves each 
one of us to save wherever we can. 
This, of course, means that we as 
beekeepers must give thought to a 
lot of little things—they in them- 
selves may seem to be minor, yet, 
collectively, they mean a lot. 

Some of the material from which 
our supplies are made are becoming 
increasingly hard to get; therefore, 
because of material shortages we 
should take care of what we have. 

Most of our equipment, as you 
know, is made of wood. The hive body, 
bottom board, and cover deteriorates 
fast unless painted or _ treated 
to withstand atmospheric conditions. 
Shame on the beekeeper who never 
paints his hives. He is not only 
dollar foolish, but he works a hard- 
ship on his bees. There appears to 
be some room for argument between 
silver and white paint for this pur- 
pose, but be that as it may, our bee- 
hives should be well painted. You 
will find this to make a good looking, 
well preserved, heat reflecting home 
for bees. 

Give special attention to bottom 
boards—these as a rule go first. 
Money in extra bottom boards is a 
good investment. Exchange’ these 
from time to time with those that 
need the “stitch in time.” 

Comb foundation, the core, so to 
speak, from which comb is drawn by 
the bees, is of considerable importance 
—a godsend to the beekeeper and a 
rather delicate piece of mechanism. 
If brood comb foundation is not 
properly milled, or skillfully re- 
inforced through wiring (cross-wiring 
or crimp-vertical) you have the very 
beginning of poor brood combs. Heat 
and cold has its detrimental effect 
on foundation. We should not at- 


tempt to place this valuable supply 
in frames under extreme conditions, 
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as best results cannot be had. If pos- 
sible, foundation should be stored at 
about 60 This, however, is too low 
a temperature for good work putting 
the foundation into frames. By all 
means do your utmost to prevent 
stretching of foundation before and 
after it is in the frames. 

What about those brood and ex- 
tracting combs you know are no good 
—the ones you were going to melt 
down last year, but for some reason 
stuck them back? Do away with them 
without fail before brood rearing 
starts in earnest! I believe the big- 
gest mistake a beekeeper can make is 
to harbor poor brood combs or poor 
honey storage combs. And those bits 
of comb we usually flit away should 
be saved and turned into wax. 

After harvesting the crop, be it in 
section boxes or extracting frames, 
consideration must be given to this 
equipment until needed the following 
year—that is after the extracting is 
done and the comb honey has been 
removed from the supers, it is surely 
understood this equipment must be 
stored in a clean, dry place, away 
from mice, ants and the wax moth. 

After the extracting frames have 
been gassed, I like the idea of placing 
this equipment close to a work bench 
in what we might call the unfinished 
department. From here the supers 
pass over the work bench, where 
“ach one is gone over—a sort of 
touch-up or a clean-up process. Here 
top bars, fences, separators and 
section holders are scraped, in fact 
anything is done that makes for 
better beekeeping. A hole plugged 
now or a nail driven tight will keep 
the robbers from some fancy honey 
next year. Of course, steps must be 
taken to keep the wax moth adults 
from laying their eggs in these combs. 
After the weather is sufficiently cold 
to cause freezing for any length of 














time, our trouble with the wax moth 
is over until warm weather comes 
again. 

Combs in the hives on stands should 
also be protected from mice. This 
‘an be done by reducing the entrance 
or using wire mouse guards. It is 
a pitiful sight to find combs chewed 
by mice, and it should be prevented. 

Our supplies and equipment should 
be amply covered at all times by fire 
insurance. For the larger beekeepers 
it is well, even though insurance is 
carried, to avoid the storing of all 
drawn super combs in one place. In- 
surance can be had covering equip- 
ment in the yards. 

During the winter months care 
should be taken to avoid your stock 
of cellophane wraps being stored near 
steam pipes or in rooms where the 
heating apparatus is drying the 
moisture out of the air. This material, 
in prime condition has a_ definite 
moisture content without which it 
tends to become brittle. Avoid storing 
or handling under extreme conditions 
of heat, cold, moisture or dryness. 
Find the place in your establishment 
nearest to 70° F, and 50% relative 
humidity for storage and handling. 
If the sheets do not separate freely, 
try flexing the package. This often 
separates the bond which sometimes 
is caused by a vacuum resulting from 
complete expulsion of air between 
sheets. When wrapping your sections 
allow for a limited amount of con- 
traction. Powdered gum of arabic 
and glycerine is the ideal adhesive to 
use. 

Let us protect and preserve what 


we have. Let us use wisdom and 
thrift with an eye on that goal— 
better beekeeping. 


Pennsylvania. 


STOCK DIP TO DRIVE 
BEES 


The other day I took bees out of 
two houses. In one I could not ex- 
pose all the combs. I found I would 
need carbolic acid to drive the bees. 
I had no acid. I ran across some stock 
dip, full strength. I poured three or 
four tablespoonfuls on an old rag on 
a stick and shoved it up as close to 
the cluster as possible. 

In a minute the whole cluster dis- 
persed. I had a few combs of brood 
in a hive which I set against the 
cluster which now formed on the out- 
side of the house and went home. 
When I returned a few days later I 
found the bees had entered the new 
hive and were really working. 


John Bruce, 
Illinois. 
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THE CAUSES OF POOR 


WINTERING 


By H. C. DADANT 
PART II 


The 


nest or 


bad effects of a sealed brood 
entire lack of ventilation 
above the bees were demonstrated to 
the writer on two occasions. (1) In 
one case the beekeeper in attempting 
to provide a rapid method of casually 
inspecting his bees, substituted sheets 
of plate glass for the honey boards. 
The top of the brood nest could 
readily be inspected on removal of 
the hive cover without disturbing the 
bees or using smoke. The strength of 
colonies and time to add supers could 
be judged without opening the hive. 
The glass sheets were left on for 
winter. When spring came, moisture 
and ice were found under them and 
many colonies perished while those 
that survived were weak. (2) A 
similar occurrence resulted when a 
tight fitting enameled cloth was left 
over the brood nest or top super 
during the winter. A _ better way 
would be to use honey boards with 
the escape hole left open as_ they 
would not be tight enough to prevent 
ventilation, but a loose fitting one may 
provide what is required. Professor 
F. B. Paddock, of Iowa, reported the 
case of a beekeeper in Colorado who, 
about December first, simply pried the 
covers loose and replaced them. A 
crack around the cover for top venti- 
lation was thus provided. This method, 
however, is not an entirely safe pro- 
vision for upward ventilation. 
Uniformly good _ results 
ported from using the so-called top 
entrance and middle entrance during 
winter. This method is now quite 
generally used. A % inch to 1 inch 
hole is located through and near the 
top of the lower body when a shallow 
super or only one body is wintered. 
Some small en- 
trance 5/16 inch by 2 inches just 
under or through the honey board. 
They all serve the same purpose, that 
of top ventilation and a top entrance 
free of ice. The opening should not 
low, the higher the better. 
beekeepers arrange a_ small 
lower entrance also about % inch by 
2 inches. All top and middle en- 
trances are, of course, extended 
through the outside packing. In fact, 
all colonies must have the 
outdoor air both for flight and venti- 
lation. If are cut off from a 
little fresh air supply or cannot fly 
on a warm day, they become excited, 


are re- 


operators make a 


be too 


some 


access to 


bees 
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need air, generate heat and may die. 
will sur 


snow is 


Colonies covered with snow 


the 
porous to afford 


vive for a time sine 
sufficiently 


ventilation. 


some 


Bees packed i neavy winter cases 


conserve heat. 
them that 


bee cluster is 


who 
humidity above the 
driven out o1 


Absorbent 


Beek«e epers use 
claim 
does not 
condense. packing above 
the bees, however, and slight evapo- 
ration through it are favorable factors 
in keeping the bees dry. The heavy 
insulated winter case is not generally 
used although satisfactory to 
many beekeepers in cold 
One objection is 
Another objection 


very 
climates 
their great 
is that the heat of 
a short, warm day in winter may not 
penetrate heavy packing sufficiently 
to cause colonies so packed to fly. 

In order to promote flight on a mild 
midwinter day the type of case 
with all 
fronts facing 
The old type 
four colonies 
sun’s heat 
on the north 
colonies be seen to fly, 


cost. 


made 
one row and 
south should be used. 
containing 
permit the 
reach the ones 
Should a 
the remainder 
may be activated to flight by tapping 
the hives at the entrance. This 
should be done about orde} 
that the flight will be complete and 
bees find time to recluster before the 
cold of late afternoon 

The rather unusual that 
beekeepers in very cold climates, such 
as northern Minnesota, are 
wintering thei 


colonies in 


square case 
does not 
to always 


side. few 


noon in 


sets 1n. 


Success 


having in 
colonies satis 
factorily deserves mention and study. 
I was assured on a recent visit there 
that the bees well in 1%- 
story Modified Dadant or 2-story 
Langstroth with the 
provided 

seldom 


four 


good 


winter 
hives top case 
sealed 
flight 
from 
Pack- 
usually con 
building 
enclosing 8 to 10 inches of 
flax chaff. A small toy middle en 
trance obviates the isk I ‘e at that 
point and facilitat oval of moist 
alr around the cl 
Why do coloni 


climates 


generously with 
honey. They 

for three or 
November 
ing in the 


sists of he 


have a 
montns, 
March 20. 

ZONE 


20 to 
nortnert 
‘aVY tar ol paper 
straw or 


| + 


Survive 
flight 


} 9 ; ? 
endure appeal 


long niinement 
tnan ) ) in Ili 
tnat a 


venti 


without 
nois Can 
ary 


atmosphere ultable 


lation to eliminate moisture above the 
cluster is much the 
than our damp, chilly weather 
of Illinois. We can mention in sup- 
port of this idea that during the ex- 
ceptionally long winter of 1936-37 in 
Illinois our bees did not have a flight 
for ten weeks and much of the mid- 
winter period was accompanied by a 
dry, cold atmosphere similar to the 
far north. Only 30 per cent were 
lost that winter although a flight for 
bees is normally required at least 
three or four weeks in Illinois 
Bees in long winter confinement out 
doors are 


less severe on 


bees 


every 


expected to consume much 
which 


voiding feces. 


results in 


In stores need of 
Is it possible that the 
reduced in bulk in a dry 
climate and flight may not be so im 
perative as it is in a 


feces are 


milde1 
of much greater humidity? 
that properly wintered 

cellars consume only ten to 
pounds of honey and easily 
several months’ confinement. But iu 
an outdoor location consumption i 
always much greater, averaging pe) 


country 
We know 
colonies in 
fifteen 
Survive 


haps three times as much 

Since winters are quite variable, it 
is difficult to prove the value of any 
type or kind of packing without using 
the same over a period of many years. 
Good methods of wintering ' 
doubt been discarded at times due to 
a misunderstanding of the true 
reasons of the results A striking 
poor wintering occurred 
in a yard located near the head of a 
narrow which is a branch of 
The hives 
arranged in four rows on a 
facing south, the lowe) 
small ravine, the top 
the hilltop. All were 
protected from the coldest winte 
The colonies were in good 
condition for winter and protected by 
the usual packing of straw and tar 
paper, long known as suitable for the 
region. But alas, half the yard, in 
fact the two lowe) 
in very 
came. 


have no 


example of 


ravine 


a small river. were 
hillside 
near the 
just below 


thus well 


row 
row 


winds. 


rows, were found 
when spring 
Since the entire yard was well 
the main 


seemed to be no 


poor condition 


above there 
lack of 
air drainage, yet many of the combs 
were moldy in most of the hives of 
the two lower rows. General evidence 
the that 
survived prompted further investi 
gation. It was learned both 
from the farmer nearby and by a visit 
to the yard during unsettled weather 
that fog frequently exists on the rive 
bottom and extends into the adjoin- 
ing ravine where the 


river bottom, 


reason for 


of dampness among ones 


later 


two lower row 
were located. 


A yard should not 


excessive vibration 


be exposed Lo 


and noise during 


winter confinement. An outyard was 
time located for two successive 
winters in a northern location. They 
very heavily packed and located 
feet 


al one 


were 


fifty south of a railroad embank 
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ment, snug from winter winds. Deep 
drifted snows afforded complete pro- 
tection to the colonies. Spring found 
over 95 per cent of them dead, the 
honey all consumed in the central 
frames where the cluster usually lo- 
cates. The bees were all dead on the 
bottom board although a_ starved 
cluster is usually found still clinging 
to the combs. The combination of 
heavy protection without a flight to- 
gether with the vibration and noise 
of passing freight trains not only re- 
sulted in rapid consumption of stores, 
but sufficient movement of bees to 
cause them to drop to the bottom 
board when. starvation weakened 
them. 

A wet prairie land location has 
been found inferior for wintering. 
Colonies should be on the driest spot 
available with bottoms raised off wet 
ground a little and an artificial wind- 
break provided. 

A distinct improvement in winter- 
ing of a yard of bees may sometimes 
be attained by the relocation of it 








nearby. Mr. G. H. Cale reports that 
a visit to a yard located in the south 
side of a timber in midwinter revealed 
a quieter spot, one best protected 
from prevailing winter winds. A 
location which once appeared unsuit- 
able proved to be ideal by moving the 
hives as short a distance as one or 
two hundred feet. Experiences of this 
kind demonstrate the importance of 
visiting apiaries in late fall, winter 
and early spring to study wintering 
conditions as they occur at each lo- 
cation. It may be far more difficult 
to determine the factors affecting 
bees in winter by waiting until late 
spring when some of the causes are 
no longer evident. 

There is an economic aspect to the 
packing problem. The large outyard 
operator who does not pack bees saves 
much in cost of packing materials, 
and labor and mileage both spring 
and fall. On the other hand, he must 
plan on the additional cost of a 
greater quantity of stores consumed. 
This together with the cost of re- 


placement of a larger number of bees 
lost during hard winters may not 
show a net saving over a period of 
years. A record of expenses should 
be kept by the beekeeper in each case 
in order to reach proper conclusions. 
A supply of good package bees, with 
young queens from the South enables 
the beekeeper to refill the empty 
hives in spring. In fact a considerable 
number of successful beekeepers of 
the far North save consumption of 
stores and eliminate the wintering 
problem by destroying all bees in the 
fall and refilling the hives in spring 
with bees. 

Let us examine each colony before 
it goes into winter and see that it is 
suitably supplied and packed. Let 
us see that the location is a suitable 
one. Let us study our failures in 
wintering and the colonies that sur- 
vive when spring comes. We may, 
thereby, improve our methods, de- 
crease winter losses, and reduce costs 
of honey production. 

H. C. Dadant. 


A LOOK AT GEORGIA’S BEE CERTIFICATION 


By MILLEDGE MURPHEY, Jr. 


5 


» 


T the end of the last shipping 
season, Georgia’s state ento- 
mologist, J. H. Girardeau, called a 
meeting of the Georgia bee shippers 
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Registered Georgia queen mating yard. 


to talk over the inspection end of the 

package and queen business. 
Girardeau had several ideas in the 

back of his head that he wanted to 
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,| 2 
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bring before the beekeepers. Ideas 
about the improvement of Georgia’s 
inspection service to the shippers as 
well as to the buyers at the other end 
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REGISTERED BEE YARD 


No. 


This is to certify that this bee yard belonging to the 


has beef registered with the State Entomologist as required t 
REGULATIONS FOR [THE CERTIFIC! TION OF PACKAGE AND QUE?) 
BEES which 4 cerns the inspec L1i0 » CE rtic id vement ol 
package and q:ecen becs in Georgia. Be 1 Que rom this yard 
can be shipped under Apigry Certificate 

This vard is efficialiy described as follows: 

2. , 
Regis‘ ered Wht 3 AA AA 
U/ State Entomologist 
Issued by 
Apiary Inspector 
Certificate issued by state of Georgia 

of the line. For over twenty years yard history? Have new colonies 


Georgia has been inspecting bees for 
the bee shipper. Each year over 
30,000 colonies are inspected for dis- 
ease before the shipper is allowed 
to move his bees under the bee in- 
spection certificate. Inspection is all 
right as far as it goes, but what’s 
back of the bees? In most states, and 
Georgia has been in that category 
until recently, the shipper’s bees are 
inspected in the spring and when 
found free of American foulbrood the 
shipper is issued certificates and the 
bees move onto the package market. 


The bee yard where disease is 
found is put under quarantine until 
the yard is cleaned up, as revealed 
by following inspections. This type 
of inspection is good, but what is 
back of the bees? What about the 
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been moved in, maybe from an area 
where disease has been found recent- 
ly? Is the yard a safe distance from 
other beekeepers? Does the inspector 
know definitely where the 
located? Is it possible for the in 
spector to say which yard he is to 
inspect first or does he have to visit 
the one that the shipper has selected 
to begin with and which he has just 
had his crew go through ahead of the 
inspector and removed all 
Of course a bee shipper being a bee- 
keeper wouldn’t think of sending his 
men ahead of the inspector to remove 
any colonies to prevent be- 
ing quarantined for the season. But 
you know how some beekeepers feel 
about the bee inspector. 


yards are 


disease? 


diseased 


Let’s look at the end of 


inspection 


the shipping business and see what 
can be done. About ten years ago 
a problem of tomato plant inspection 
came on in Georgia. Tomato plant 
fields in Georgia could be inspected 
before shipment and be found ap- 
parently free of tomato diseases. As 
the tomato plants put on tomatoes 
months later in the tomato canning 
areas, diseases appeared which would 
destroy the crop of tomatoes. The 
Georgia inspector did not find disease 
present when he examined the plants 
before shipment, nor did the inspector 
for the canning state find disease 
when the plants arrived. What 
happened? Did the plants carry dis- 
ease in an undetectable stage? The 
answer was slow coming but resulted 
in the certifying of tomato plants. 
Plants which were produced on land 
approved by the inspector, from seed 
tested for disease by the inspector, 
sprayed according to the  recom- 
mendation of the inspector and packed 
under the supervision of the _ in- 
spector were sold as certified tomato 
plants, certified by the State of 
Georgia. In other words certification 
further than inspection. It is 
interesting to note that the tomato 
plant business in Georgia has grown 
to 7,000 acres under certification and 
this growth can be attributed to the 
fact that a superior product will make 
its market. 


goes 


Girardeau was thinking of the 
Georgia Tomato Plant Certification 
when he ealled the beekeepers to- 
gether. “Let’s start with the bee 


yard like we did with the tomato plani 
grower’s land and work from the 
bottom up,” he said. Beekeepers are 
like farmers you know and do not like 
sudden changes of their ways of pro 
ducing a crop and a living. Thus the 
cons had their say at the meeting, and 
the pros had theirs. At the end it was 
decided for the state entomologist to 
go ahead. This green light has changed 
Georgia package and queen bees from 
inspected bees to certified bees. 

bees 


Georgia certified 


are more 
than merely inspected bees. The 
Georgia regulations for the certi- 


fication of package and queen bees re 
quire all yards to be 
and registered by the ento- 
mologist. The regulations specify 
that a fall inspection be made at the 
time the going into winter 
and a spring inspection be 

prior to the shipping season. 
number of summer inspections 
made at the discretion of the 
entomologist. Yards in which 
known to occur 
during the past several years will be 
inspected throughout the summer 
make that no trace 
is left. Yard history will 
backbone of certified bees. 
Any registered yard in which Ameri- 
can foulbrood is found is quarantined 
and removed from certification. When 


bee approved 


state 


bees are 
quarters 
made 
The 

are 

state 
been 


disease has 


months to sure 
of disease 


be the 
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Grafting selected day-old 


Queen larvae three days after grafting. 


two clean inspections are made at 
least thirty days apart, the quarantine 
is removed and the yard is reinstated 
for certification. Yards in which 
European foulbrood is found are re- 
moved from certification until the dis- 
ease is eliminated to the satisfaction 
of the inspector. It is through yard 
registration that the inspector has an 
insight to the exact location of the 
bee yard, the number of colonies 
found and it puts him in a position 
to decide which yard he will inspect 
and when. In each registered yard 
a certificate is conspicuously placed 
giving the registration number, the 
beekeeper, the location of the yard, 
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larvae into cell cups. 





Note royal jelly in bottom of cell. 


and the number of colonies. 

Certification is working in Georgia. 
Over 34,350 colonies of bees in 538 
registered yards are ready for the 
1942 shipping season. Georgia bees 
should be healthier and Georgia 
queens should be stronger than ever 
before, and beekeepers will more 
than ever need good starting stock 
during these trying war times. 

Bee Certification is new, regu- 
lations will be modified and the in- 
spection of bees improved on as time 
goes on, but the Georgia bee shipper 
and Georgia’s state entomologist be- 
lieve it to be a step forward in the 
package and queen bee business. And 








why shouldn’t the buyer of package 
and queen bees be able to buy 
CERTIFIED bees, bees’ produced 
under standards set up by the stat 
and under state supervision? 


Georgia. e 


THE NECTAR WILLOW 
OF THE NORTH 


By Percy H. Wright 


HERE has been widespread searc} 

for nectar-yielding plants, but ha 
anyone thought of differentiating b« 
tween the willows for bee pasture, o1 
attempted to propagate the favore 
species? 

Most willows bloom so early that it 
is a question whether the bees car 
work them then. If the weather 
cold when the pussies are out, the en 
tire time of bloom may pass with n 
gain to the bees. 

In Saskatchewan there is found 
one willow, widespread and fairl) 
common, which blooms late, at a time 
when the bees are almost sure to have 
a chance to work it. It grows freely 
in low spots and around = slough 
bottoms throughout the province, and 
far into the wooded north. In the 
plains area, the bloom comes during 
the second week of May, a little be- 
fore dandelion bloom. In the north, 
the species appears to have segregated 
into a number of forms, differing in 
date of bloom. Certain of the plants 
bloom before the dandelion, others 
during the flow, and still others afte: 
it is nearly over. The bees flock to 
it in preference to dandelion, or to 
fruit bloom. From one willow will 
emenate one great buzz of eage) 
pleasure. 

Examination of the combs at th 
time indicates that the plant is an 
exceedingly generous producer of 
nectar. It is also a most abundant 
producer of pollen. The bush become: 
so yellow with pollen that it almost 
competes with the Forsythia fo! 
yellow color, the pollen giving the 
effect of flowers. 

This willow is Salix Bebbiana, 01 
Bebb’s willow. Presumably one could 
select plants for blooming at any de- 
sired date. Preliminary tests indicat« 
that it does not propagate at al 
easily from cuttings. Except whe 
in pollen, the plant is probably not 
sufficiently attractive to be thought of 
value for ornament alone. Of _ its 
hardiness and comparative drought 
resistance there can be no doubt. How 
far south it, or any other northern 
plant ean be taken, is always 
question. Salix Bebbiana var. per- 
rostrata is listed as a more souther! 
form, and may have a better ada] 
tation to the south. 


Saskatchewan. 
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By HY W. SANDERS 


N the days when “manipulation” 

was the subject of endless dis- 
cussion amongst beekeepers, one sub- 
ject was sure to crop up before long, 
and that was the practice of spreading 
brood in the spring. The brood nest 
was separated and an empty comb 
inserted. Some times an enthusiast 
would put two empty combs, either 
together or in different parts of the 
nest. They held stoutly that the 
queen was delighted to find so many 
empty cells just where she wanted 
them and would enthusiastically fill 
them with eggs. Result was, they be- 
lieved, an acceleration of the colony 
development, and as most of this took 
place in the Dutch clover region, 
where early strength was greatly to 
be desired, the argument sounded 
good. 

Of course the inevitable objection 
arose before long. A sudden cold 
spell would cause the bees to shrink 
into a tight cluster long enough for 
the brood on the outside to become 
chilled and perish. In those sections 
where spring is early and there is 
much fruit bloom, the bees awake into 


HE GENTLE ART OF 
PREADING BROOD 


a deceptive activity and strength for 
a short time, and then there is a 
barren period until later flowers be- 
gin to yield, and the enthusiastic 
amateur who had spread his brood 
while the fruit bloom was on found 
himself with a bad setback through 
chilled and neglected brood a week or 
ten days later. 

Under the able leadership of the 
late G. M. Demuth, one of the wisest 
apiarists we have ever had in this 
country, the entire industry swung 
over to a different concept of bee 
culture, and in general a much better 
one. He taught that the best way 
to keep bees was not to be for- 
ever meddling and monkeying with 
nature’s orderly process. The let- 
alone system which he so well demon- 
strated in his own apiaries was 
adopted and we went perhaps to the 
other extreme. We kept many more 
colonies, and produced larger crops. 
The advent of sweet clover, with its 
later blossoming period, helped this 
change for in sweet clover regions 
there is not the breathless rush to get 
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by brood 


This very timely and instructive article 
was written by Mr. Sanders shortly before 
he met his death in February of this year 
Like all his writings this article is full of 
good advice and we all realize in the passing 
of this man the beekeeping world lost a good 
teacher of practical idea 


colonies up to early strength. The 
package bee business developed a 
large industry in raising queens in 
the South, so that today it is quite 
possible to have every colony headed 
by a young queen of the current 
season’s rearing, and it is not as 
necessary as formerly to worry about 
swarming and supersedure. All these 
causes operated to push into the back- 
ground much of the olde beekeep- 
ing practice. 

Today there is a tendency for the 
pendulum to swing back again. Many 
of our best sweet clover locations 
have seriously deteriorated. Large 
scale methods have in many instances 
been wrecked by disease, for the small 
and almost invisible beginnings of dis 
ease would have been discovered by 
the careful weekly examinations of 
the older beekeepers, but are missed 
in the let-alone program. 
cessful apiarists are finding today 
that a smaller number of colonies, 
better cared for, are more profitable 
than the larger numbers formerly 
kept. 


Some suc- 


This is a long introduction to the 
subject of spreading brood, but may 
suggest why we may with profit go 
back to the books and journals of 
thirty years ago and get some worth 
while ideas. If you are in a location 
where the fruit bloom comes late 
enough to be immediately followed by 
dandelion and other spring flowers, 
you can profitably spread brood if you 
exercise caution and good beekeeping 
common sense. I have done it for 
years and know others who do. 


If you will study the development 
of the brood nest at this period of 
year it will be found that the bees 
have from two to four combs with 
brood in them. The stronger colo- 
nies will show the combs well filled 
with honey or nectar in the top 
corners, and the brood flanked by a 
sort of storehouse of pollen and 
nectar on the near sides of the two 
combs immediately 
brood nest. 


adjoining the 
If the weather is favor 
able and some nectar comes in from 
fruit bloom or late willows, the bees 
will expand the brood nest by taking 
in these two adjacent “storehouse” 
combs, moving the stores a comb 
further away, and occupying the cells 
with brood and eggs. Thus a colony 
having three brood combs well filled, 
will quickly expand to five under such 
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conditions. A weaker colony with only 
two will cautiously go to three, 
taking in the storehouse on one side 
only. A colony with four brood combs 
will easily go to six. It is right at this 
point that spreading can be done 
profitably and safely. 

It is obvious that removing the 
stores of pollen and nectar from the 
storehouse involves a lot of work. I 
have often opened hives while this 
is going on and found the comb filled 
with scattering eggs and larvae 
among the stores while the new store- 
house is being organized a comb 
further along. It may be that the 
bees do not actually remove the 
stores, but simply begin storing new 
arrivals in the far comb and use up 
those in the comb about to be filled 
with brood. The point is that a good 
queen at this point may actually be 
short of cells in the brood nest in 
which to deposit her eggs and may 
have to do a lot of traveling around 
to occupy such cells as fall vacant. 
When we consider the way in which 
early brood increases by a sort of 
geometrical progression—1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32 and so forth, the gaining of 
a little brood at this stage of the game 
is not to be despised. 

Now if the beekeeper comes 
around just as the colony is about 
ready to burst the bounds of its 
brood nest into new territory, and he 
slips a good black clean comb down 
into the center, what happens? The 
comb will be filled with eggs in short 
order. The storehouses on each side 
need not be disturbed and the whole 
morale of the hive gets a boost. If 
a week or ten days later the process 
be repeated, and one, or even two 
combs be inserted the same thing 
happens again, and by that time the 


colony will be about ready for a 
super. If Langstroth equipment is 


used with two-story hives the brood 
may be in both stories and one spread 
be used below, and one above. 

Of course the time-honored cautions 
are in order. Don’t spread brood in 
early spring. The right time is after 
settled warm weather and just as the 
colony is getting into its stride. Don’t 
ever spread the brood of a weak colo- 
ny. The treatment here is to find a 
comb with hatching brood from some 
stronger colony and add to the 
weaker one. That is if you are quite 
sure there is no disease around, and 
the stronger colony can really spare 
it. Don’t spread brood with sheets 
of foundation. The bees hate to build 
comb early in the season. The whole 
process of spreading brood must be 
used with care and common sense, but 
if this be done it will give you 
stronger colonies when the main flow 
opens. 

In our apiaries we have one rule 
that seems advisable. It is that 
generally we will not isolate a single 
comb. We do not spread until the 
colony has four combs of brood, and 
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we then move them apart in the 
center, so that there are two pairs on 
either side of the spread. If the colo- 
ny has five combs, we put three on 
one side and two on the other. If a 
colony has six we may put three on 
either side, or use two spread and 
break the brood into three pairs. 
Bees do not like to work with a single 
comb, perhaps because the colony 
heat is better preserved where there 
are two or more combs together. That 
is one reason, by the way, why it is 
better in making nuclei to have little 
ones with three diminutive combs, 
rather than one large comb. Anyway 
in spreading brood we keep always 
two combs together. Once in a great 
while a three-comb colony may be 
very strong and crowded and we may 
spread it into a pair and a single one, 
but in general it is well to wait until 
it has four combs. 


Manitoba. 
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ADVICE TO PACKAGE 
BEE PRODUCERS 


A well-known writer once wrote 
an article entitled, “The Fourth 
Dimensions.’”’ In this article’ he 


pointed out the fact that actors and 
public servants must serve with a 
vital consciousness that what they 
are saying and doing is meeting with 
the approval and needs of their 
audiences or they soon disappear 
from the stage and the public eye. 

It has long been a firm conviction 
that many of America’s package bee 
producers have not made themselves 
conscious of the fourth dimension in 
the bee industry—at least so far 
as Canadian buyers are concerned. 
Their advertisements seem to indicate 
that they care not for the large 
quantity of business available across 
the border. Now am I right in my 
assumption? 

In the first place, when a Canadian 
buyer contemplates the purchase of 
American bees, his first and fore- 
most consideration is the cost. But 
many advertisers do not care to 
quote their prices, and this fact 
immediately arouses a suspicion in 
the buyer’s mind. He is forced to 
think that the producers who fail to 
quote their prices must hold their 
bees at a higher price than those who 
have quoted their prices in their 
advertisements. 

The average Canadian buyer is at 
loss to know the personnel of bee 
producers, They are totally unable to 
classify bee producers as good, very 
good, fair, or poor. Being ignorant of 
this important factor they (Canadian 
buyers) must regulate their pur- 
chases on the cost per 2 lb. or 3 lb. 
package. Not one beekeeper out of 100 
will write to every package producer 
and ascertain their prices before pur- 





chasing. Now the natural course we 


Canadian buyers take is to patron- 
ize the bee producers who take the 
trouble to quote a fair price in their 
advertisements. 

One additional factor also seems 
entirely neglected by 98 per cent of 
all package bee producers. We, ir 
Canada, are a nation at war. This 
fact has increased our demand fo) 
package bees. But while our need 
for bees is increasing, our purchasing 
power is decreasing. Our $1.00 
(Canadian Dollar) is now worth only 
89 cents in Uncle Sam’s country. This 
means that on every 3 lb. package 
we Canadian buyers pay at least 27 
cents more than Uncle Sam’s pur- 
chasers do. Only a very few bee pro- 
ducers make any allowance for this 
added cost to their Canadian buyers. 
If they did, they would greatly in- 
crease the volume of their business. 
Bee producers ought to share 50 per- 
cent of exchange loss to Canadian 
buyers and this fact ought to be in- 
cluded in their advertisements. 

The last factor which ought to be 
included in every advertisement is 
some guarantee of satisfaction. The 
greatest departmental store in Canada 
attributes its success to this factor 
their promise of satisfaction. 

Donald J. Dinnick, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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IOWA APIARIST’S 
REPORT 


The report of the Iowa State Api- 
arist for the year 1941 is at hand. 
As usual this volume contains several 
papers of more than passing interest 
and worthy of permanent preser- 
vation in the beekeeper’s library. 

Of special value is a review of the 
literature concerning bee disease by 
Norval Baker, of Ames. It covers 
the subject rather fully with a list of 
81 important papers that have ap- 
peared on bee disease with place of 


publication. This comprehensive re- 
view should prove valuable to any 
student who wishes to become fa- 


miliar with the entire subject. 

Dr. Park contributes a paper on 
colony morale that should be read by 
every beginner with bees as it gives a 
background which is important to 
understanding the reasons for neces- 
sary manipulations in apiary manage- 
ment. 

There are several other interesting 
and useful contributions which should 
not be overlooked by those who wish 
to keep up with progress in the bee- 
keeping field. Included is a partial 
list of the plants under observation 
in the American Bee Journal honey 
plant garden. 

Copies of the report can be had free 
by addressing Prof. F. B. Paddock, 


State Apiarist, Ames, Iowa. The book 
contains 84 pages. 
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STOCK SELECTION, SUPER 


MANIPULATION AND 
CROP REMOVAL 


By CARL E. KILLION 


Selection of Breeding Stock 


HE beekeeper who rears his own 

queens even if they cost more 
has some advantage in line breeding, 
but not always true. The queen 
breeder has undoubtedly elevated the 
quality of bees several notches in the 
United States through continuous 
selective breeding. So the advantage 
of line breeding depends on the indi- 
vidual, where he has been getting his 
stock, and what he has on hand for 
selection. 

From what I have learned, many 
beekeepers, if they were to start rear- 
ing their own queens from stock they 
now have, would get results which 
would be terrible. The stock must be 
pure before making an attempt to 
rear queens. 

Keeping an accurate report of all 
colonies gives a better record for use 
in selection. The colony that the wee 
larvae are taken from is not the colo- 
ny opened just by chance. It is a 
carefully selected one whose workers 
have a crop record. The queen must 
be purely mated, her workers of good 
color and size, of gentle spirit, quiet 
on the combs and good housekeepers. 
A larvae that is fairly floating in rich 





V. E. Rocke, Carl E. Killion and Dr, V. 
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food is preferred, so it is also im- 
portant that the workers are good 
larval feeders. 

The enormous amount of propolis 
gathered and deposited by some colo- 
nies puts a taboo on them for all 
time. Some colonies winter better 
than others, and recuperate from a 
severe winter with astounding speed. 
This is a very desirable trait, and 
shows that these bees are not going 
“sort.” 

The production chart in the honey 
house must be consulted in selection 
for breeding. On this chart are listed 
the number of sections produced and 
notes concerning comb finish. The 
records and personal observations 
may appear ever so finely, yet 
a glance at the honey from the colo- 


ny tells a lot. The section must be 
of the finest finish, perfectly attached, 
and of suitable weight. The white- 


ness and design of capping are also 
important. 

The queen’s daughters must be like 
their mother in all necessary good 
qualities. Often the daughters fail 
to have that desirable “‘as like as peas 
in a pod” appearance. When a queen 
is found which has every desirable 
trait and her daughters show the same 


G. Milum in one of Killior apiarie 

















Taking a peek at the top super. 


similarity, this queen can be called 
“our breeder.” 

A breeding queen is never humored 
or favored by placing in a nucleus, 
or by reducing her space for laying 
in any way. If she cannot deliver 
the goods and maintain her colony 
strength with the same care as other 
colonies in the yard, she should not 
be used. If a queen cannot stand up 
under normal conditions, we cannot 
expect her daughters to. If a race 
car were eliminated at 300 miles in 
the Indianapolis Speedway 500 mile 
classic, one would hesitate before 
constructing another like it, or 
changing factory equipment to manu 
facture other cars in quantity like 
the one that failed to finish. It is 
the car (or queen) that crosses the 
wire that gets the flag. 

One often hears the story of how 
black bees cap honey so much whiter 

wondered 
There is no 


than Italians. I often 
where this ever started. 

question about the beautiful combs 
built by Caucasians, but our ordinary 
black or wild bees do not build as nice 


a comb as Italians. I prefer three 
banded Italians above all others. This 
is my personal preference. The foun 


dation stock of my comb honey strain 
began forty years ago from three 
banded Italians. I see no reason to 
change. | cannot experiment with dis 
ease resistance in connection with 
comb honey production Time and 
funds will not permit. However, my 
experiments and tests in production 
of comb honey are acid tests. 


in eXamining a colony for ex 





Super 


tracted honey, a glance may give the 
impression that the colony would be 
a good one for comb honey. Many 
times it is a disappointment. This 
happened to me in 1927. One of the 
colonies for extracted honey had al- 
most completed two shallow supers 
when comb supers were given. The 
combs in the shallow supers were 
by far the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. So were the sections, 
evenly attached and sealed, snow 
white, and perfect as far as popholes 
and empty cells were concerned, but 
the bees would not build the comb 
any thicker in the section than in the 
shallow frame. No amount of crowd- 
ing would induce them to increase 
the width. The result was a beautiful 
section of light weight. 

The producer of extracted honey 
does not have to expect all these fine 
qualities in a breeding queen. To 
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manipulation. 


exacting as the section comb honey 
producer. 


Super Manipulation and Removal 
of Crop 


Super manipulation and super ar- 
rangement is one of the most im- 
portant operations in the production 
of fancy comb honey. I hate to 
keep hammering on the same old 
subject, but comb honey is made 
while the super is on the hive. If we 
do not give the super at the right 
time, handle it properly and remove 
it promptly, the quality may be No. 


2 instead of extra fancy. Maybe if 
this one thing were demonstrated 
over and again, more beekeepers 


would pay attention to it. 

Although no exact rule can be 
followed, the principles are the same. 
Do not give too much room at one 
time, try to get the sections filled as 


























him, it is tonnage that counts. Comb 
appearance means little. The pro- —_-— —— ' 
ducer of honey in shallow combs for 
cut comb, however, must be almost as 
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Bait super added at cutting down. Second super added on top. 
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quickly as possible and remove them 
before they are travel stained, a 
good set of rules, but not so easily 
followed. 

As previously mentioned, in re- 
ducing a colony from two bodies to 
a single one, and giving a comb super, 
only one super is given in perhaps 98 
per cent of the This super 
contains one bait section. When the 
colony is reduced, it should be fairly 
loaded with fresh nectar. The 
start at once drawing foundation. 
This first super should be one-half, 
two-thirds or three-fourths full de- 
pending on the intensity of the honey- 
flow, and the strength of the colony 
before the second super is added. The 
addition of the second super (or any 
other super) is always on top of the 
other one. 


cases. 


bees 


On the next succeeding trip, this 
second super is placed next to the 
brood nest, and the first one is placed 
on top. If the colony is ready for 
still another super, it is put on top 
of all. However, before this addi- 
tional super is given, the number one 
super should be nearly full, and the 
number two at least half. 


Sometimes in a heavy flow, we may 
gamble a little and give some supers 
before waiting until the last one is 
half or more full. But since these 
extra heavy flows occur only about 
every fifth year, these periods of 
gambling are few and far apart. In 
most seasons one must be stingy in 
giving additional supers. 

During twenty-four years. of 
management, I have seen one season 
(1925) when the first or bait super 
was just one too many. During some 
years, two or three supers are enough. 
Occasionally, one of these years comes 
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with an average of eight or nine to 
the colony. 

Now, if the next succeeding trip 
shows that super three is being drawn 
rapidly, the others nearing com- 
pletion, number three is placed next 
to the brood chamber, number two 
right above it and number one on top 
of this. If number four is given, it is 
placed on top of all. Sometimes it 
is necessary to remove a_ finished 
super before the fourth one is given. 
However, if there are no completely 
finished supers, none are removed un- 
til the next succeeding trip. Then, 
if a super is completely finished, it 
is placed over an escape and if neces- 
sary the fifth super is added. 

The supers will appear as in figure 
E. Starting at the bottom and going 
up, they are 4, 3, 2, and 5. Before 
an escape is placed under number one, 
it is returned to the top and given a 
puff of smoke, the super lifted off and 
shaken hard to remove as many bees 
as possible. Then the escape board 
is placed on the stack and the super 
above it. Make sure’that it is perfect- 
ly bee tight or you may have the 
experience of finding an empty super 
when you return. 

I do not like carbolic acid to re- 
move comb honey. Often the bees 
disgorge nectar in open cells. Later, 
when the super is handled in scraping 
or hauling, this honey runs down the 
surface of the comb which is very 
unsightly and disagreeable. So the 
smoking and shaking are used to get 
most of the bees out of the super be- 
fore using the escape. After twenty- 
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put down, No. 2 directly above 
next. Getting the sealed honey 
farther away from brood chamber, 
(foundation) on top. 
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four to thirty-six hours, the supers 
may be removed, with only an oc- 
casional bee left. Whenever a super 
is found to contain several bees, it 
is placed directly on top of the cover 
of the next hive, and by raising one 
end of the super about an inch and 
applying several puffs of smoke, the 
bees leave. 

One very essential operation in the 
removal of each and every super is 
putting a number on one section to 
correspond with the number of the 
hive from which the super is taken. 
For example, each super removed 
from colony No. 40 will have a “40” 
scratched on 


one of the sections. 


In all handling of supers, it is 
essential to reverse the ends of the 
super each time it is handled. As 
the season advances, care must be 


exercised in giving supers, since we 
do not want to continue to give them 
as generously in the latter part of the 
flow as we did at the beginning. The 
supers should be removed as soon as 
they are completely sealed. Always 
examine supers from the bottom to 
judge their removal. Many times a 
super may appear to be finished when 
1 oking at the top, when it is not 
really ready to come off. 

After the middle or near the three- 
quarter period of the flow, it is im 
portant to keep cutting the amount 
of supers down to just as few 
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No. 4 is placed on bottom 


which is one-half to three-quarters full No 
2 next which should be pretty well sealed 
No. 5 (foundation) next o. 1, which i 
bait super, is completed and p ed over 


escape board 


Next is No. 3 





as possible. A_ gradually 
number on the hive 
to finish them more quickly. 
this 


more 


declining 
the bees 

During 
must be 
evel in 


causes 
period 1e ~beekes per 
than 
supers. 
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BEES SHIPPED ON 
COMBS 


I do not 
live 
practice 
years. 
two 


reluctant 


additional 


riving 


like 


bees on 


the idea of shipping 
The 
has nearly stopped in recent 
Several 


brood combs. 


ago I bought a 


The 


shape 


years 
bees ar- 
with an 

were 


comb nucleus. 


rived on time in fine 


tion certificate. They 


and 


Inspec 
united 
colony 

All of my were clean 
good hives on straight worke1 
In a days when the 
ny was 


with a weak queenless 


bees and in 
combs. 
colo- 
that 
dead 


united 
noted 
scattered 

the familiar 
was done 


few 
Inspe cted, it 
few 
not 

nothing 
next 


was 
there were a 
brood. It 

diseases, so 
it Q) 


brood was 


Was bee 
about 
the dead 


was 


inspection, 
The 


was 


no 
colony 
used to 


seen, 
quite strong, so it make 
the 
mothe) queens of other colonies. 
Shortly that, a few cells of 
dead brood were seen 1n each of the 
hives where the from the 
united colony had been placed. Still 
they the 
colonies all continued to grow. Mean- 


increase, and queen was used to 


after 
combs 
number and 


were few in 


time a fine honeyflow was in progress 
and supers and combs were _ inter- 
changed among the various hives. A 
good crop was extracted and _ sold. 
Throughout the fall and during the 
next spring, a few more dead cells 
were seen. By early summer, the 
percentage of dead brood was defi- 
nitely on the increase and it was 
finally diagnosed as sac-brood. The 


entire yard was thoroughly infected, 


and in a location where sac-brood 
had never existed before! 

Since the disease never killed colo- 
nies outright, it was tolerated for two 
easo! When it was finally cleaned 
out, it called for drastic treatment 


Each hive was 
foul- 


and considerable loss 


haken as if it had American 


brood and the colonies placed on new 
equipment with full sheets of foun- 
dation, and the old hives cleaned out, 


but the treatment for European foul 
brood failed completely to have any 
effect on colonies infected with sac 
brood Now, the yard is clean and 
healthy, but at what a cost! 

To the uninitiated, sac-brood may 
ften be worse than American or 
European foulbrood. Both of these 
ire known to be dangerous and they 
are dealt with promptly. Sac-brood 

illowed to remain and to spread. 


ery mildness is conducive to lack 


f initiative in ridding the bees of it. 
This experience turned me against 
he I ped on comb 

LD. S. Jenkins, Utah. 
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SURPLUS AS INSURANCE 


Ti 1E American Bee Journal has always opposed 
the program that attempted to improve economic 
conditions by encouraging scarcity. In the April 
1933, issue of this magazine appeared an editorial 
with the title, “Surplus as Insurance” from which 
the following is copied: 

“All the proposed legislative remedies for 
the farm problem begin at the wrong end. 
Those who think that they can cure the 
nation’s difficulties by reducing the surplus 
must have forgotten their history. 

“Tt will do us good to get down the old 
Bible and read again the story of ancient 
Israel and see how they were enslaved by 
the Egyptians when their surplus was_ ex- 
hausted. Without a liberal reserve of food- 
stuffs there is bound to come a time of severe 
suffering and hardship. Read again the story 
of Joseph in Egypt and see whether a surplus 
should not be good insurance instead of a 
handicap.” 

Now we are suffering for lack of foresight 
which should have saved that surplus. karmers 
were paid to reduce acreage of sugar beets and 
now how badly that sugar is needed. The very 
existence of England as a nation is threatened 
because of the shortage of her food supply. The 
only chance for her enemies to overcome her is 
by cutting the line of ships that brings supplies 
from overseas. 

We can hardly conceive of a reserve of non- 
perishable goods such as wheat, rubber, sugar, 
cotton, or wool which would not come very handy 
tous now. Next time let us try the plan of saving 
our surplus for the certain rainy day instead ot 
plowing under our grain and dissipating our re- 
serves because they are not in immediate demand. 


’ 
NEW BEE PASTURE 


Kapok is a very useful fibre that we have 


been importing in quantity from the Fast Indies. 
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Now that the Japanese have ettectively cut oft 
our source of supply an attempt is made to find 
a domestic substitute. 

Dr. Boris Berkman, a Chicago physician, has 
demonstrated that the common milkweed provides 
a fibre with all the desirable qualities of kapok, 
and in addition supplies numerous other essential 
materials. Rubber can be secured from the leaves. 
oil from the seed and paper from the stalks. 

Indications are the milkweed may soon be cul- 
tivated in large acreage. It will thrive on the 
poorer soils and since it is a deep rooting peren- 
nial is likely to be a long term crop. 

Sixty-eight different industries are dependent 
upon essential oils for a portion of their raw 
material. Most of the essential oils come from 
plants of the mint family which are good honey 
producers. At present the greater portion of our 
supply has come from abroad and is now cut off 
by the war. Cultivation of plants for the produc- 
tion of essential oil is likely to be greatly stimu- 
lated and in favored localities the beekeeper will 
find a new source of bee pasture. 

These are only samples of many changes com- 
ing soon in our American agriculture. As the 
great expansion in the acreage of sweet clover 
came with the first World War, we have every 
reason to expect other crops which are new to 
become popular as a result of this one. 


. 


DEPRECIATION 
Ti I}. question of cost of operation is one very 
To 


determine the cost of producing honey one must 


little understood by the average beekeeper. 


decide how long the equipment used in harvesting 
the crop will last, and divide the purchase price 
by the number of years. If an extracting comb 
will last for ten years, one tenth of its cost must 
lhe 
same applies to hiv es, supers, and all necessary 
equipment. 


be charged to the harvest of one season. 


The actual rate of depreciation varies greatly 
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in the hands of different men, depending upon 
the care which is given. In Station Bulletin 
362, “Costs and Practices in Producing Honey in 
Oregon” 
combs is given as nine per cent. 
from many causes: waxmoth, mice, breakage and 
Individual last for 
many years while others hardly remain usable to 
the end of the first season. C. P. Dadant told 
the writer of super combs which he had used for 
more than fifty years and which were still good. 
The nine per cent average is probably very near 
right for the average comb in the average apiary. 
The careful honey producer, however, can use 
extracting combs year after year with little loss. 

Now that income taxes are to be paid by many 
who have not heretofore called 
meet them, it is imporatnt for even the small 
honey producer to know his costs. 
may fail to secure credits to which he is entitled. 

The Oregon bulletin shows that depreciation 


the average rate of depreciation on 


Combs are lost 
often 


carelessness. combs 


been upon to 


Otherwise he 


of equipment represents nearly one fourth of the 
gross cost of production. 


EROSION CONTROL 


THE loss of the rich topsoil through erosion is 
the subject of serious concern in many localities. 
A single heavy rain often washes away more soil 
than can be replaced by the most caretul manage- 
ment during an entire lifetime. Fortunately there 
is a2 movement on foot to stop much of this loss 
by the planting of slopes to soil binding plants. 

In the Southwest where erosion is perhaps more 
serious than in any large section of the country, 
kudzu appears to be the best plant thus far tried. 

In the American Bee Journal test gardens we 
have tried numerous pasture plants which we 
hoped would prove to be suited to this purpose 
and at the same time provide good bee pasture. 
The one which appears most promising thus far 
is the Wagner Pea, (Lathyrus silvestris wagner), 
which was described at length in the December, 
1941, issue of this magazine. 

Wagner pea is but little known and has not yet 
been put to the test of general trial. It is, how- 
ever, a deep rooting perennial which establishes 
slowly but which gives promise of long life once 
it is well rooted. It yields an enormous amount 
of forage and is but little attected by drought. 
From the best at hand 
that it will withstand severe climatic conditions, 


information we believe 
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grow on poor soils and serve to stop erosion in 
gullies, hillsides and embankments. 

In addition to all this it is reported as a very 
good plant pasture 
courage beemen to recommend its trial in every 


for bee which should en- 


locality where erosion control is under consider- 
ation. 


° 


THE 4-H CLUBS 


ONE of the most useful educational efforts in 
rural areas has been the 4-H club. Boys and girls 
are taught the right way to manage enterprises 
of their own and the enthusiasm that comes with 
ownership has started many youngsters on the 
way to a successful business. 

Che beekeeping industry along with other lines 
of agriculture needs proper supervision of begin- 
ning efforts and no better way has been found than 
the club movement. Some of our leading bee- 
keepers started as club members when they were 
young. 

In some states money is available in the form 
of loan to enable boys and girls to provide the 
necessary bees and equipment to make a start. 
Such ettorts are worthy of every encouragement. 
Boys and girls who come into beekeeping by way 
of the 4-H Clubs are likely to be well trained and 
to make better than producers. 

There is an urgent and ever increasing demand 
for bees for pollination and too often they fall 
into the hands of those who are ill-fitted to care 
for them. 


average honey 


It would seem to be a good idea to 
encourage such clubs in areas where more bees are 
needed for this purpose and thus insure proper 
attention to the bees and at the same time serve 
the needs of pollination. 


¢ 


SAVE THE WAX 


Arnot GII beeswax is the most valuable 
product of the apiary, it is also the one most waste- 
fully handled. Because it is a by-product it is not 
fully appreciated and the total amount wasted by 
American beekeepers must be very large. 

It is usually estimated that one pound of bees- 
wax will be produced for each fifty pounds of 
extracted honey and in the large outfit the return 
from wax is no mean item of income. At present, 
beeswax is selling at near the highest price that 
it has brought in the last half century. 
about four 


On the average, beeswax sells at 


times the price of honey although the fluctuations 


in price provide great variation in the ratio. 








HONEY—LIBERTY 
SECURITY 


In these days of conflict, it will pay 
us to stop for a moment to consider 
why every civilized nation is at war. 

The main objectives in our lives as 
individuals and as nations are: liberty 
or security—or both. Who has liberty 
and who has security? The pioneer 
had liberty—he was on his own— 
hunted where and when he pleased, 
grew crops, built cabins, etc., where 
and when he pleased but he had no 
security. 

While on the other hand the 
prisoner and the slave had security, 
but no liberty. The ideal condition 
is a happy balance between liberty 
and security. For example, a happily 
married couple forgo part of their 
liberty they had when they were 
single, for the added security of a 
home. 

France fought 
lost her liberty. 


for security and 
Lincoln said, ‘This 
country cannot live half slaves and 
half free.” Recently we find that we 
cannot live half employed and fifteen 
million unemployed. The motor 
magnets of Detroit found that they 
cannot employ thousands of addi- 
tional workers for six weeks, then lay 
them off for Detroit relief. These 
things affect our security, and ad- 
justments have to be made. We are 
in this world for a purpose, and even 
in the face of world-wide war and 
strife, still we all have our work 
cut out for us though it may not seem 
of value at the moment. 

A number of years ago a young 
man called on Dr. Cocelles in Chicago. 
He told the doctor that he was out of 
work and discouraged to the point 
where he wanted to do away with 
himself. The doctor put his arms 
around the young man’s shoulders 
and walked with him to the window 
high above the traffic noise. He said, 
“Many years ago a child was born 
and grew up among jeers and cheers 

hunger, strife and sudden death. 
As he met his end he said, ‘For this 
cause, came I into this world.’ ”’ 

The young man left and that night 
attended a show at Iroquois Theatre. 
Suddenly a fire, a panic and many 
lives were snuffed out. Later that 
night Dr. Cocelles in a hospital was 
giving aid to the injured. One of 
the injured was a man who saved 
eighteen lives by placing a plank 
across the alley from the burning 
building. In saving the last person, 
he was severely burned. 

As the doctor pulled down the 
temporary bandages from the face 
of this hero, the eyes brightened for 
a moment and a weak voice said, 
“Doe, for this cause, came | into the 
world’”’—then he died. 

While we as beekeepers may not 
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have the opportunity of displaying a 
valiant heart in an emergency—still 
we have a job ahead of us. 


The United States Government 
needs all available sugar in the de- 
fense of our country. Sugar makes 


alcohol, alcohol makes explosives. We 
must supply honey to replace the ex- 
cessive demand placed upon sugar. 
This is not a time to gouge the public 
or to profit while our men die on the 
battlefields. This is the time for 
beekeepers, to serve our 
country by producing that which is 
necessary to win this war. Make our 
bees produce more honey that a 
greater amount of sugar can be used 
for alcohol for explosives. When this 
war is over then may we say with 
humble pride—“For this cause, came 
I into this world.” 
Clifford F. 


us, as 


Muth, 
Ohio. 


+ 


SALT FOR STINGS 


An old timer told me about an ex- 
perience in taking off supers. While 
carrying a super he stumbled, knock- 
ing down a hive, which knocked down 
three other hives in succession. Some 


spill! And oh my, he got his! So 
many stings, he didn’t know where 


they missed. 

He backed to the house, filled a cup 
with warm water, added all the salt 
the water would hold and he then 
drank it and laid down. In four hours 
he was all right. He never had a fever 
or felt ill. This may be a good thing 
to know in case someone gets a good 
trimming. 

Geo. L. Hankammer, 
Illinois. 


+ 


BEES AND THE 
FARMER 


In 1939 a friend and I purchased 
two packages of bees from the South. 
As we live in the city, we had to have 
our bees on a farm. In January, 
1940, there was a death at the farm 
and we were told to move the bees. 
We went to see another farmer about 
a place on his farm, telling him the 
bees would do his fruit trees good 
at blossoming time. He said he had 
no fruit trees, but nevertheless we 
could put the bees on the farm. 

When spring came, it was cold and 
rainy during fruitbloom, but in walk- 
ing about the place I found about 
twenty apple trees, which the farmer 
said had not borne an apple in eight 
years. However, this first season 
with our bees on the place he got a 
good crop. Now he is going to prune 


the trees. So, if you ean talk a 


farmer over to the beemen’s side, you 
have made a friend for life. 
T. Gordon, 
New York. 


. 


SAINFOIN IN MONTANA 


In reply to your inquiry as to how 
the sainfoin grew that I planted, I 
would say that it did very well here. 
I planted half of the seed in Febru- 
ary and the other half in April, 1941. 
The half I planted in February grew 
about twice as fast as the April plant- 
ing, bloomed profusely and bore a 
good amount of seed. The April plant- 
ing had but a few scattered blooms 
and no seed, although the growth was 
good. 

The bees worked the blooms freely 
and seemed to be gathering consider- 
able honey. I did not cut it as I 
wished to see how much seed it would 


bear. This coming summer I intend 
to cut it and try to get a second 
bloom. From the way it is wintering 


it should pull through in good shape 
as it is still green and growing. Seed 
that blew off the February planting 
is coming up along the test plot. 

Numerous farmers in this locality, 
and as far as 200 miles south, who 
visited here, say that if my plot 
proves satisfactory they will be will- 
ing to plant large acreages of it for 
the forage or hay. Of course, I 
watered it during the summer as I 
have water available, but I believe 
it would grow almost as well on dry 
land. 

It may also interest you to know 


that I made a planting of Anise 
Hyssop last spring and it did very 
well. The bees seemed to work it 


more freely than they did the sain- 
foin. 
Martin Borsheim. 


a 


FRASER VALLEY 


Uncertainty exists as to the Fraser 
Valley crop this year. A short cold 
spell, followed by intermittent heavy 
rain, has not encouraged beekeepers. 
There is some speculation as to the 
requirements of Great Britain, the 
usual demand being 4,000,000 pounds. 
It is thought that 2000 long tons will 
still be required. The price used to 
be 65 shillings per 112 pounds, but 
now the beekeepers want 75 shillings, 
if packed in small containers. 

Since there will be difficulty in get- 
ting metal containers, the Canadian 
Council is proposing to use wooden 
barrels of 160 pounds capacity, or 
360 pounds. The small containers, 
formerly of metal, may have to be 
made of paper or glass. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 
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LESSON FROM 
MAETERLINCK’S BOOK 
“BLUEBIRD OF 
HAPPINESS” 


Those of you who have read the 
story by the author 
also wrote “Life Bee,” 
will recall that the Bluebird story 
told about the little grandson and 
granddaughter who went to Heaven. 
Their arrival pictured a_ beautiful, 
old-fashioned garden in which their 
grandparents were sitting in comfort- 
able garden chairs sound asleep, but 
who awoke as soon as the children 
appeared. There followed a conver- 
sation about all the things that had 
transpired since the grandparents’ 
death and, toward the end of this 
most happy meeting, the grandmother 
said— ‘“‘you know, children, we sleep 
here peacefully but do not know what 
is going on in the world until some 
one of you or of those we knew on 
earth thinks of us. It is then that 
we are the happiest.” 


famous 
of the 


above 
who 


beekeepers think 
the American 
they hear of 
many splendid 
concludes to 


I know many 
occasionally about 
Honey Institute as 
some one of. its 
accomplishments and 


give it some financial help. Unless 
acted upon immediately, the good 


thought is lost in the rapids of day 
by day occupations and, as far as 
they are concerned, the Institute 
just sleeps on. 

The only way the Institute can 
perform maximum and_ enduring 
service for the Bee and Honey Indus- 
try is for you not only to think kindly 
of it but to contribute liberally to- 
wards its support. If all in the 
Industry would do this, more Blue- 
birds of Happiness than ever would 
be flying around our most worthy 
institution and staff at Madison, Wis- 
consin, where your subscription and 
donation should be sent. 

Lewis W. Parks. 


° 


“| MUST GET A 
FEW BEES” 


Nearly every dirt farmer, sub- 
urban home-owner’ and Victory 
garden enthusiast has perhaps said, 


“T must get a few bees to piece out 
the sugar ration.” So thousands of 
new beekeepers are being born—the 
war is creating them. All over the 
country, they are starting new hives, 
and honey production will be infinite- 
ly greater next year than it will be 
this year. 
So America may 

honey conscious on a 


really 
seale. 


become 
grand 
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Many will bank on the axiom, “Keep 
a few bees during the emergency and 
they will help to keep you after- 
wards.” As one farmer said with a 
sly wink, “Yep, I am gonna keep bees 
for the duration. Been stung every 
other way I know of and I don’t want 
to miss anything.” 


The basis of beekeeping is a good 


demand since December 7, the begin- 
ning of a new era in the life of 
America. As months go by, the evo- 
lution of a honey mindedness that 


practically knows no limits will con- 
tinue to roll up. Many new beekeepers 


will join the ranks of marching 
American industry providing honey 
for themselves, and for others. More 
and more people will use honey, 
thousands of new found friends will 
find in honey a permanent satis- 
faction. 

C. M. Litteljohn, 

Washington. 
a 


POPPY DAY 


During the week of Memorial Day 
will be the annual Buddy Poppy Sale. 
Buddy Poppies are guaranteed by a 
distinguished green label copyrighted 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
made by disabled and needy veterans, 
the majority of whom are patients 
in government hospitals. This year 
the proceeds of the will not only 
be used for disabled and needy veter- 


sale 


ans of previous wars, but for the wel- 


fare of soldiers, sailors and marines 
now with the Armed Forces and for 
their dependents. 
G. W. Leffingwell, 
Director of Publicity, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
* 
Here we are troubled with foul- 
brood. Although we have inspection, 


There 
bees 
many 


it doesn’t remove the disease. 
are hundreds of wild colonies, 
in trees and houses, and 
beekeepers are careless. 
I have tested resistant 
is a wonderful help. In 


also 


stock. It 


every case, 


the resistant queens keep the disease 
out. Packages of resistant bees last 
year averaged over one hundred 


pounds, and so far they have wintered 
out-of-doors 100 per cent. 

A state regulation requiring the use 
of this stock would help clean up foul- 
has done. 


nothing else 
1 recommend them to everyone. They 


brood as evel 


cost no more and are the best invest- 
ment one can make. 
. 2 Gibbs 


Wayzata, Minnesota 


QUEENS VS. QUEENS 


Why do some hens produce more 
eggs than others in the same flock 
with the same feeding? Why do some 
cows give more and richer milk with 
the care? Why do some colo- 
nies of bees produce more honey than 


Same 


others? And who does not want to 
have colonies that will produce the 
most surplus honey? 


In an advertisement 


journal I 


in a poultry 


noticed one says that he 
puts the egg in the leghorn hen. I! 
know this man personally. He tells 


me he kept breeding his strain until 
he got the utmost egg production, so 


ge 

he gets a premium for his stock. 

There can any doubt 
that breeding from producing colo- 
nies after year will produce 
producing strains of bees and, 
therefore, achieve the aim of higher 
quantity production. Who is there 
that not have a colony or so 
each year that produces maybe twice 
as much as some of the other 
nies in the same yard? Wouldn’t you 
like to have all of your colonies pro- 
ducing this large quantity of honey? 

Most of us have read maga- 
for years. How many queen 
breeders advertise queens produced 
from high honey gathering stock? 1 
have bought several queens, and 
often they just queens. 1 
have scanned advertising for queens 
from high producers with real records, 
but I find none. I decided to produce 
my own from my own best 

However, the large commercial bee- 
keeper does not have time to rear his 


scarcely be 
year 
better 
does 


colo- 


bee 
Zines 


are 


colonies. 


own queens. He must depend on the 
queen breeders. So, queen breeders, 
why don’t you give us records on 


production? Why don’t you let it be 
known in your advertising? Isn’t this 
of as much importance as disease re- 
sistance? 

We respect the queen because she 
queen. We will think a lot more 
of her if she will produce brood that 
measures up in storing surplus honey. 

A. W. Burnham, 
Missouri. 


isa 


+ 


A WATERER | LIKE 


The water question is often serious. 
Often wells, ponds or natural 
places go dry. To overcome 
difficulty, here is a good plan. 

Get a 50-pound lard can. Nail some 
boards together, then cut the boards 
round like a lid, and small enough to 
fit down inside the lard can. Bore a 
number of half inch holes in the lid 
and fill the can nearly full of water. 
The lid will float on top and go down 


water 
this 


as the water lowers. Great numbers 
of bees can get water through the 
holes, but will not drown. 
W. H. Eastman, 
Kansas. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


With the sugar situation putting 
honey in a favorable light a stronger 
demand is inevitable, and, according 
to A. Burr Black, supervisor of bee 
inspection in the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, bees should be 
fed only honey or white sugar, mixed 
half and half with water. Corn syrup, 
brown sugar, molasses or scorched 
sugar are not advisable. 

The winter in western Oregon was 
rather severe. Bees are said to have 
come through, however, in good 
shape. 


Db. Aider. 
* 


CALIFORNIA 


Horrors of horrors! 


Do we 
never stop having the unusual 
weather in California. Three inches 


of snow fell here this afternoon and 
half of it is still on the ground six 
hours later. This is the first snow on 
the ground in Sacramento since 1930, 
and none ever so late as this. 

If the temperature goes’ below 
freezing point tonight, there will be 
untold thousands of dollars of damage 
to all early fruit in northern Cali- 
fornia. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Cali- 
fornia will probably have me court 
martialed for giving this news to the 
Middle West, but it is so unusual 
that it is certain to leak out anyway. 

Thos. S. Davis, 
Sacramento. 
3-14-42) 


° 


KOMMER MARRIAGE 


Many of our Illinois’ subscribers 
will be interested to learn that Elmer 
Kommer was recently married to Mrs. 
Minnie Pickup, of Chicago. The 
Kommers will continue to live in 
Woodhull, Illinois and Elmer, of 
course, will continue with his 
and with his state inspection work. 
Best congratulations, Elmer! 


bees 


* 


IDAHO 


Warmer weather is here and we 
have started work with the bees. Most 
of the bees wintered in the valley 
came through with about normal 
winter loss. However, there will have 
to be considerable feeding done as 
the honeyflow stopped so early last 
fall that bees did not get enough fall 
honey to provide ample winter stores. 

The bees in the high country on the 
wild buckwheat locations, where 
many bees were moved last fall in 
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order to build up for winter, did not 
do so well and the loss will run as 
high as 60 per cent in some api- 
aries. On account of the severe 
winter conditions and the deep snows 
the bees were confined to their hives 
so long that the loss will be heavy 
on account of dysentery. 
C. F. Feeler, 
Nampa. 
(3-18-42) 


¢ 


OHIO AIDS BEEKEEPERS 


I enclose a clipping from a Cincin- 
nati paper showing how the county 
commissioners are appointing depu- 
ties and raising money for county 
inspection. This is good work. 

Our local inspector is Joe R. 
Lunsford. I had the pleasure of go- 
ing with him for two weeks last year. 
His heart and soul is in his work. 
He loves bees. He will clear up the 
county of disease or know the reason 
why. 

If one is interested in beekeeping 
as I have been for years, since 1 was 
fourteen, (1 am now seventy-four) it 
is shameful to see how some people 
neglect their bees. However, there 
are frequent contradictions in what 
you find when you go to a bee yard. 

One party had twenty colonies all 
in a row. The weeds were so high that 
the bees had to take a nose dive to 
get in the hives. Back of the hives 
were peach tree limbs so low we had 
to lift up the limbs to go through the 
colonies, and yet not 
ease, 

The next man 


a sign of dis- 


had a_ beautiful 
home, an acre of ground, a_ nice 
orchard, flowers, and a_ good fish 
pond. The bees were at the back of 
the place in nice shade, the hives 
painted with aluminum paint and 
everything looked fine, but when we 
got close not a bee was flying—they 
were all diseased, combs rotten with 
foulbrood. What were dead, the 
moths had gotten. There was nothing 
to do but burn everything and there 
was nothing left when through but 
empty equipment. 
John J. Lenert, 

Ohio. 

[Is comes 


from? 


this where resistance 


Ed.] 


DO YOU MAKE 
GOOD USE OF OUR 
BEE JOURNALS 


Why not loan your bee journals? 
Are you laying yours away for further 
use? Or to forget about where you 
put them? The first idea is very good, 
for if your books could speak for 
-“*Please 


themselves they would say- 








do not forget me. Save me, please, 
for reference books. Please take 
good care of me. If, upon loaning 
me, loan me to someone who will ap- 
preciate my worth, for I contain lots 
of knowledge and you might wish for 
me back. So keep us, for the certain 
issue you might want might be any 
one of us, as the occasion arises.”’ 

So this remains my motto—‘Keep 
all bee journals—not be sorry later.”’ 
Note from year to year the improved 
changes in the beekeeping world. 

From a_ northern Illinois 
keeper’s home. 


bee- 


¢ 
The bees of South Carolina are 
busy. Here at the Stark General 
Hospital in Charleston I have five 
colonies. Mr. Prevost, of Clemson 


College, helped me locate a beekeeper 
nearby from whom the were 
obtained. I have located _ several 
beekeepers in Charleston County. I 
visited Mr. Hearne last Sunday. He 
has fifty colonies. 

At the last beekeepers’ meeting, 
Mr. Prevost said that no bees in South 
Carolina would have to be a 
of worry for food. My five colonies 
are good examples. They built up 
quickly, one with ten full combs of 
brood. 


bees 


source 


Carl M. Teasley. 


: 
MINNESOTA 


The weather here can’t make up its 
mind. Two or three days will be real 
warm and springlike, then two or 
three more days will be cold with hard 
freezing at night. However, we are 
not at this point suffering for want 
of moisture, and all the clovers seem 
to be in good condition. The bees, 
too, are in good shape. They came 
out of winter quarters with losses be- 
lov average. So from now on all 
we have to do is work hard and keep 
our fingers crossed. 

Chas. S. Hofmann. 
(4-9-42). 


* 


ILLINOIS SALES TAX 


An Illinois beekeeper 
attention to the fact that it 
sary in selling honey at retail to 
charge the 2 per cent sales tax and 
to turn this in to the Department of 
Registration, Springfield, Illinois, on 
the proper forms. The sales tax has 
been in effect long enough so that 
beekeepers in the states which have 
such a tax should be acquainted with 
its appleation to the retail sale of 
honey. Beekeepers should inform 
themselves and so avoid difficulty. 


calls our 


is neces- 
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Bright yellow and Three Banded 
Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing but 
the best. Keep us in mind, we are 
ready to serve you. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT, 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 








NUVEREOOCEEOEOGOGOCOCCROOOGEECERROSEOEOSECCOCREROOREREORROReeHOROReeROeeeES "” 


The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 

Sample copy 20 cents 


Address: 
The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 
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’ 3. BANDED ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS | 
Try our full weight packages of thrifty 
bees and queens conditioned to withstand 
wide climate ranges. We ship comb or 
combless packages with either loose or 
caged queens. 
2-lbs. bees with queen $2.25 each 
3-lb, bees with queen 3.00 each 
Queens -75 each 
For each additional lbs. of bees add 65c ea. 
Comb packages, add 25c for each comb. 
We guarantee young bees and queens. 
Full weight packages, safe arrival, satis- 
faction and no disease. All prices are 
F. O. B. Hamburg, Louisiana. 
| MAYEUX BEE FARM, Hamburg, La. | 











Canadian Bee Journal 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems. If you are interested in bee 
activities ‘‘North of the Border,’ send us 
your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 

Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 





iain | 


3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 
For 1942 

2-lbs. bees and young laying queen $2.20 

3-lb, bees and young laying queen 2.804 

Queens -60 4 

10% discount to dealers 


J. P. CORONA 
BOX 124 KENNER, LA. 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers every where. beekeeping field. 

Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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BETTER THAN EVER 


Years spent in trying differ- 
ent locations for rearing queens 
and bees lead to Florala. We 
have 1,000 colonies and experi- 
enced men. Get ready for 1942. 
Write for information on our 
bees and queens. 


N. FOREHAND 


FLORALA, ALA. 














Hazel Weaver Meuret 


¢ 
Soft Honey Cake 


1 cup butter 
2 cups honey 

2 eggs 

1 cup sour milk 

4 cups flour 

2 teaspoons soda 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1% teaspoon salt 

Cream butter and honey well, add 
beaten eggs, sour milk, flour sifted 
with soda, spices and salt. Mix well 
and bake in three layer tins (375°— 
400°F.) 

Any icing is good to put layers to- 
gether and icing the top and sides. It 
is good served with whipped cream 
sweetened with honey. I took first 
prize on my Soft Honey Cake at the 
Auburn Street Fair last fall. If all 
beekeepers’ wives used as much honey 
as I do in cooking and would ex- 
change recipes, there surely would be 
more honey sold. I canned all my 
fruit with honey. Honey’ makes 
canned fruit taste like fresh fruit. 

Mrs. Ora Winters, 
Ohio. 


+ 


**How to Make Cheese’”’ 


This is a title of a booklet put out 
by Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, New York, on cheese 
making in the home, and the use of 
Hansen’s famous Junket tablets. Bee- 
keepers would enjoy it. They can 
devise many ways of using cheese 
with the products that are described 
in this folder. It is a how-to-do-it 
booklet of unusual interest. Copies 


may be obtained from the address 
given. 





-—FOR SALE RECIPES FOR THE MONTH 


Pen-Jel Honey Jelly 


4 cups honey 

1% cups water or fruit juice 

1 package Pen-Jel 

Dissolve Pen-Jel in water or juice 
and bring to a boil over a very hot 
fire, boiling vigorously for three 
minutes. Then add honey, mixing 
thoroughly. No further boiling is 
necessary. 

I have found that a tart juice such 
as plum or choke cherry is delicious 
made in this manner. This jelly will 
granulate the same as plain honey, so 
it is better to make only one recipe 
at a time, though I warn you— it dis- 
appears at our house like frost before 
the sun. 

Hazel Weaver Meuret, 
Idaho. 


+ 


“Use Honey—Rules and Recipes’ 


’ 


The Home Economics Department, 
Extension Service, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, publishes this mime- 
ographed release with the title “Use 
Honey—Rules and Recipes, For Table, 
Baking, Candies, Desserts, Beverages, 
Vegetables,” all tested recipes, author 
Sara I. Moyer, Instructor in Home 
Economics, fourteen pages. 

The recipes look very enticing. You 
had better send for a copy if you are 
interested. 


Peanut Butter Spread 

1 cup peanut butter 

1 cup honey 

Whip together well and you will 
have a delicious spread. 

Fruit Cookies 

3 cups sugar 
1 cup butter 
1 cup sour cream 
2 cups raisins 
1 
1 
4 


cup nuts 
cup honey 
eggs 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon salt 
Flour enough to roll, mix as usual 
in order given and bake in moderate 
oven. 
Salad Dressing 
% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon mustard 
3 tablespoons flour 
% cup vinegar 
1 cup water 
Mix well and boil until thick. Add 


3 tablespoons honey, take off stove 


and add three beaten eggs. Beat 
until smooth. 
Mrs. Walter B. Hoffman, 
South Dakota. 
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AMERICAN HONEY 
INSTITUTE 


Among the organizations that have 
prepared special bulletins that  in- 
corporate honey recipes are: 

Westinghouse Corporation 

Good Housekeeping 

New York Herald Tribune 
General Electric Company 
Collier’s 

Pillsbury 

Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 


¢ 


In Nestles’ double-page advertise- 
ment in the April issue of “What’s 
New in Home Economics” there are 
recipes for Chocolate Honey Loaf 
Cake (which calls for 1 cup of honey) 
and a Fluffy Chocolate Cake. Both 
of these recipes are good. 


¢ 


In this same issue of “‘What’s New 
in Home Economics” Katherine Zook, 
director of the Experimental Kitchens, 
has a beautifully illustrated and well 
written article on sugar substitutes. 
The honey fruit bars, which are illus- 
trated and for which the 
given, looks tempting. 


¢ 


There is an interesting article in 
the April issue of Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, entitled “‘How to Live 
with Less Sugar and Like It.” 


¢ 
The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 


York City is serving honey with coffee 
and tea. 


recipe is 


7 


“Energy for the Task 
from Honey” gave a_ writer the 
subject for an_ article’ entitled 
“Factory Men Need Energy Food.” 
¢ 


The leaflet, 


The Poultry and Egg National 
Board in their May advertising have 
a full sized picture of a Honey 


Pound Cake, with the caption ‘‘Pound 





Cake—It’s a Honey of a Cake.” 
+ 
The “Food for Thought” bulletin 


of the General Electric Company— 
spring issue—features honey in a 
column headed “‘Ways of Conserving 
on Sugar.” 


¢ 


The Borden Company, in_ their 
Borden News-Reel of April, have a 
page entitled “Home Economics on 
a War Basis’”’ in which they list the 
food that should be stocked in cup- 
board in case of an emergency. Honey 
is among the foods mentioned. 

Good Housekeeping magazine in 
the April issue has an article entitled 
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The 
Golden Throng 


By Edwin Way Teale 
A popular presentation of the life 
of the bee colony by the author of 
“Grassroot Jungles,”’ with eX- 
cellent photographs. 200 pages, 
large size, attractively bound. 
Price $3.00 
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DIXIELAND’S Leather-Colored ITALIANS } 


The best stock of Leather-Colored Italians—queens and package bees. Our strain 
of bees has been improved through the years of testing, and selecting queens from a 
strain of Dark Leathe~-Colored Italian queens *'.at was originally imported from Italy. 
These years of testing and selecting have produced a gentle, hardy, and as good a 
honey producer as can be found on the market today. 





2-Lb. $-Lb. 4-Lb. Book your order now and reserve 

Pkg. Pkg. Pkg, Queens your shipping date. Once we fill 

1l- 24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $ .75 your orders you will always be 

25- 99 2.35 3.00 3.60 -70 satisfied with our prompt service, 

100-499 2.20 2.80 3.35 .65 full weight, low supersedure and 
500-up 2.00 2.55 3.05 60 safe arrival. 


You must be satisfied 




















( DIXIELAND APIARIES : Greenville, Alabama 
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St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Italian 


Package Bees and Queens, Prices for May and June 


2-lbs. bees with queen, comble 


s $2.25 Select, ““‘Honey Girl’ Queens, 65c¢ each 
3-lbs. bees with queen, combless 2.85 Package with one tandard comb 40c 
4-lbs. bees with queen, combless 3.45 more; additional combs 75c each. 
State Dept. of Agri. Certificate certifying freedom from disease with each shipment 


St. Romain’s “Honey Girl’ Apiaries 
Moreauville, La. 
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STURDY ITALIANS ; 
Golden Italians from very high producing stock Queens are heavy, fast layers, 
workers are light three banded and easy to work with The hives are overflowing 


with young bees and the combs are dripping with nectar, 


a picture of health and pro- 
Juctiveness. 


CARNIOLANS 
Try the Carniolans, they give you whiter combs and very generous with their 
honey, These yards are adequately separated to give you the purest mating possible 
Prices 2-lb 3-lb 1 Queen 
Sturdy Italians $2.10 $2.60 $ .60 


Italian queens from stock bred for resistance 60 cents 
Carniolans 2.30 3.00 -70 
Guaranteed heavy weight and live delivery, Your order large or small will be given 
our best attention. 


NEAL’S APIARIES : Hamburg, La. } 


ETI im iii 


Gaspard’s Quali GOLDEN AND THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 


QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
We are now booking orders for Spring 1942 on the same old basis, Quality, Full 
Weight, Prompt Service and Satisfaction. 10% will book your order, balance at ship- 














— 











ping time. Book your order now and reserve shipping date. Prices as follows: 
Combless packages with queens 

Lots of ueens 2-Lb. Pkg 3-Lb. Pkg. 4-Lb. Pkg 
1 to 24 $ .75 $2.25 $2.95 $3.60 
25 to 99 : -70 2.10 2.75 3.35 
100 or more .65 2.00 2.50 3.15 

Comb packages with one Standard frame brood each 

Lots of 2-Lb. Pkg 3-Lb. Pkg 4-Lb. Pkg 
1 to 24 $2.75 $3.45 $4.10 
25 to 99 2.60 3.25 3.85 
100 or more 2.50 3.00 3.65 


If queenless packages are desired, deduct price of queen, for larger packages, for 
each additional pound of bees add 60c. Each additional frame of brood add 50c or write us. 


Address J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 
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REMEMBER POPPY 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS o: 110 userto stars 





Books 
About Bees 


ALL NEW BOOKS 


QUEENDOM OF THE HONEYBEE 
by P. C. & C. V. Lance. As its 
name implies, recent book on 
honeybees, their habits and hand- 
ling. Cloth, 105 pages. $1.00. 


INTRODUCTION OF QUEEN BEES 
by L. E. Snelgrove. A new (1940) 
book by a British author, giving in 
detail various methods of safe 


queen introduction, Thorough. 
Cloth, 200 pages. $2.00. 


THE FLOWER AND THE BEE by 
John H. Lovell. Finely illustrated, 
cloth bound, 280 page book, show- 
ing inter-relation of bees and 
flowers, with considerable dis- 
cussion of pollination. Price $1.00 
while the supply lasts. 


LES ENEMIES DES ABEILLES by 
C. Toumanoff (in French) Com- 
plete treatise on enemies of bees, 
paper, 178 pages $3.00. 


THE SACRED BEE by Hilda M. 
Ransome. History of bees since 
ancient times. The bees in folk- 
lore and superstition. 300 pages, 
cloth, $3.50. 

HONEY AND HEALTH by Bodog F. 
Beck, author of “Bee Venom 
Therapy.” The nutrimental and 
medicinal value of honey and its 
uses. The history of honey from 
ancient times. 400 pages, cloth, 
$3.00. 


Prices Postpaid in U. S. A. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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“Easy Ways to Save Sugar.” It also “Old Favorite Honey Recipes’’ is 
issued a special bulletin of honey being used in canteen and nutrition 
recipes in showing ways to save sugar. courses throughout hte country. It 

o seems as though a regular chain of 


bs , , " promotion has been formed for the 
Pillsbury s Flour issued a special book. 110,000 copies have been dis 
ate, iad bulletin entitled Sugar-Saving tributed in less than one year and 
Recipes.”” Each recipe shows how 50,000 copies are on the press. 
honey can be used as the sweetening Hundreds of letters come to the Insti- 
aor. tute each week and most of them read 
¢ something like this, “I like ‘Old 
The New York Herald Tribune has Favorite Honey Recipes’ so much that 
issued a special folder of recipes I am ordering 10—or it may be 100 
which include honey as an ingredient. —copies for friends who desire it.” 
The Food Markets Editor of the An exclusive girls’ school in the East 
Herald Tribune Home Institute writes writes, ‘We have to serve your super- 
us that they are now working on delicious, honey chocolate cake every 
honey in canning and preserving. week to the girls. It is fine.’ 





— @ — 


MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Broadcast from WOI Maine, Sunday, May 24, at twelve 
" , ; o’clock. 
The Department of Journalism of 


‘ ; ; : Horatio C. Meriam, 
Iowa State College is broadeasting a 


Secretary. 


series of interviews with authors of ry 

books published by the college press, 

over radio station WOI on Thursday Lorain County (Ohio) Association 
afternoon, May 7, at 2:30 P. M. The next meeting of the Lorain 


Charles E. Rogers has announced County Beekeepers’ Association will 
that he will conduct an interview with be held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank C. Pellett concerning, “History W. J. Boyd, North Ridge Road, R. 
of American Beekeeping.” Station No. 3, Elyria, Ohio, Thursday, May 


WOL is at 640 on your radio dial. 14. H. H. Root, of the A. I. Root 
Co., of Medina, Ohio, will be present 
¢ and show moving pictures of bees. 
Middlesex County (Mass.) Geo. E. Yost, Sec’y., 
1368 East Ave., 
The first field meeting this summer Elyria, Ohio. 
of the Middlesex County Beekeepers’ a 
Association will be held at 2:00 P. M., 
Saturday, May 23 at the home of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 


Walter M. Copeland, 380 Spring 
Street, Lexington, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Copeland is president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Bee- 
keepers’ Associations. 

Hives will be opened and Perley 
S. Smith, of Kensington, New Hamp- 
shire, who, with Mrs. Smith, has been 
spending the winter at Ormond Beach, 
Florida, will speak on southern bee- 
keeping. Mrs. Copeland, regional 
vice-president of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, will be in charge of the supper, 
which will feature Boston honey 
baked beans, rolls, hot dogs, pickles, 


The May meeting of the Mont- 
gomery County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held Saturday afternoon, 
May 9, at the apiary of H. Stanley 
Fegley, Bridge & Norris Streets, 
Mont Clare, Pennsylvania. This is 
across the river from Phoenixville. 

Inspectors from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will inspect the 
bees in the eastern one-third of 
Pennsylvania this year. Any action 
necessary on the part of the Associ- 
ation in reference to this inspection 
will be taken at this meeting. In 
1940 the western one-third of the 
state was inspected and in 1941 the 
central one-third was inspected. In 


potato salad, honey cake, honey ice 
cream sundaes and coffee. 


o this manner the entire state will be 
covered in three years by the De- 
York-Cumberland (Maine) partment of Agriculture. 
Meeting The annual picnic of the Pennsy] 
vania State Beekeeper’s Association 
The next meeting of the York- will be held this summer at Valley 


Cumberland Beekeepers’ Association Forge. Plans will be inaugurated at 
will be a field meeting at the resi- this meeting for the picnic. 
dence of Paul T. Caine, Winthrop, A full attendance of members is 
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desired and it will be very helpful 
if all the beekeepers in the county 
who are not members will come out 
to the meeting and voice their sug- 
gestions. Why not come and join 
the Association for the good of the 
cause? 
W. G. Singer, Sec’y. 
Norristown, Pa. 


¢ 
Iowa Short Course May 7-8 


The annual short course for Iowa 
beekeepers will be held at Ames, 
May 7 and 8 in the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium. Those who have attended 
will remember this as a very satis- 
factory meeting place. 

The program Thursday will be for 
beginners, and on Friday for ad- 
vanced or commercial honey pro- 
ducers. 


* 
Hocking County (Ohio) 


The next meeting of the Hock- 
ing County Beekeepers Association 
(Ohio) will be held at the Play 
Ground Shelter House, 7:30 A. M., 
May 21. Lunch will be served, and 
there will also be a question box. 

Beekeepers of Hocking County 
have recently adopted the slogan, 
“Keep Them Flying,” and will make 
every effort to increase honey pro- 
duction during the emergency to take 
the place of sugar on tables and in 
industry. 

Carl Beery, Sec’y 
Logan, Ohio. 


+ 
Bronx County (N. Y.) Meeting 


The Bronx County Beekeepers 
Association will hold their regular 
monthly meeting Sunday, May 10, at 
the home of William Lienhard, 2341 
Hermany Ave., Bronx, N. Y., at 2:30. 

This is a special meeting at which 
the officers for the coming season are 
elected. We tender a hearty welcome 
to any beekeeper or any one inter- 
ested in beekeeping. Refreshments 
will be served. 

Harry Newman, 
Secretary. 


+ 
Cook-DuPage Counties 


The Cook-DuPage Counties (Illi- 
nois) will hold a meeting Saturday 
afternoon, May 23, at the apiary of 
Wm. Howard, 113 St. and Harlem 
Ave., Worth, Illinois. The last meet- 
ing was held April 18th at which time 
Mr. Carl Killion gave a talk on WPB 
Order M-118. 

A. J. Smith, Sec’y. 


* 


Prominent Illinois Beekeeper Dies 


We have just learned of the death 





May, 
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Stock Bred For Resistance 


Queens offered for sale are daughters of selected breeders tha 
been bred for resistance to American foulbrood. The mother 
have been tested officially for resistance and their colonies check 
performance. 


t have 


queens 


ed for 


The daughter queens are reared and mated in isolated yards supplied 
with an abundance of drones from queen mothers likewise bred for re 


sistance. 
The Association maintains a testing yard where sample da 


ughter 


queens are tested for resistance and performance. These sample queens 


taken at frequent intervals are sisters of those offered for sale. 
supervised testing is for the protection of the queen raiser, the 
ation and you. 


QUEENS 

1 to 9 each $ .85 

10 to 24 each .80 

25 to 74 each 75 

5 up each 72 

PACKAGES 

2-Lb. packages l to 9 $2.65 
with “DR” 10 to 24 2.50 
daughter queens 25 or more 2.35 
3-Lb. packages l to 9 3.40 
with “DR” 10 to 24 3.20 
daughter queens 5 or more 3.00 


Non- membave add $1.00 to first order. 


This 


A SsSo0cI 


IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


STATE HOUSE DES MOINES, 


IOWA 


— 
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Package Bees All Sold for This Season ] 


Queens still available for delivery after May 15th. None before. 


DAVIS BROS. *aes"s;c317"" 


Producers of fine Caucasian and Italian Queens 




















Quality Italian Queens at be Each 


We still have what it takes to handle your order Bees, Labor and Supply 
me handle that order yo dn’t get, at the following prices with leer 
UP TO MAY 20TH AF TER MAY ‘207 H 
Combles Comb Comble 
1 to 9—2-lb, each $2.25 $2.50 t 9—2-lb each $2.00 
10 to 24—2-lb. each 2.10 2.35 10 more »-lb. each 2.00 
1 to 9—3-lb. each 2.80 3.00 l to ’ Ib. each 2.55 
10 to 24—3-lb. each 2.55 2.85 10 or more t-lb. each 2.45 
Select Untested Queer 75 Queer after May 20th 
10 or more .65 10 or more 
Can be furnished with queens from daughters of stock bred for resistance to 
as well as with my ond reliable — banded ur rpassed for gentlens 
ductiveness. Prompt s¢« i ive and satisfaction guaranteed 


] 
o let 


and pro- 


Plauche Ree ‘am >: Hamburg. La. 
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JENSEN'S 


Package Bees, Queens and Service 
Are Dependable 


“Magnolia State” Strain Pure Italiar Orders for April ex 
our supply, and May booking already heavy. Sorry to have 
appoint so many, whost orde} W ¢ could not fill. Try uS avaln., 


et 


ceeded 


to dis- 


Combless Packages with Queens 


Quantities Queens 2-Lb. 

1- 24 $ .75 $2.50 
25- 99 .70 2.35 
100-499 .65 2.20 
500-up .60 2.00 


Booster Packages (Queenless) deduct price of queen. 


JENSEN'S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi, U. S. A. 
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3-Lb. 
$3.20 
3.00 
2.80 
2.55 
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BUDDY POPPY SALE 





MEMORIAL DAY WEEK 





The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Shepherd, Texas 


OTTTTTT ar 


Palmetto Quality Queens 


Again we solicit your orders for 
Quality Queens for the season of 1942, 

















our 
1-10 


queens 75¢ ea. 11-25 queens 7O0c ea, 26-50 
queens 65c each We guarantee satisfaction 
and a square deal. 


Cc. G. ELLISON AND SONS 
Belton, South Carolina 


KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 














CALIFORNIA BEE TOOL CO. Practical, use- 
ful Pliers and Tool Combined. Give quick 
work, frame lifter and holder. Indis- 
pensable in prying supers and frames. Strong 
and durable for heavy service but light to 


best 


handle. Price $1.00. Scraper with 5 sharp 
scraping edges, price $1.00, Special price 
for the two $1.50. 


810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 





CERTIFIED IMPROVED QUALITY ITAL- 
IANS: GENTLE, PROLIFIC, REAL HONEY 
GATHERERS. BRED FROM SELECTED 
HIVES. 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. NO 
DISEASES. IF YOU WANT YOUR ORDERS 
FILLED AT ONCE. SEND THEM TO US. 
2-lb. $2.00; 3-lb. $2.50; 4-lb. $3.00; 5-Ib. 
$3.50, all with young laying queens. Dis- 
count on packages. 50 to 100 10%; 101 to 
500 25'>. Untested queens 65c. 50 or more 
50c. Tested queens $1.00. Full weight, live 
delivery guaranteed. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia 


It Pays to Advertise in A-B-J 
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recently of Carl H. Tudor of Syca- 
more, Illinois. Mr. Tudor was not 
only an influential beekeeper, but had 
served as secretary of the Dekalb 
County Beekeepers’ Association for 
many years and was widely known 
throughout the northern section of 
the state. He will be missed as an 
organization leader and as a_ bee- 
keeper. Our sympathy goes to his 
family and to his associates. 


+ 


Another Queen Raiser Passes Away 


We regret to announce the death 
of Mr. Shelton Graydon of the firm of 
Graydon Bros., which occurred at 
Greenville, Alabama on March 18, 
1942. 

Mr. Graydon had been a breeder 
of bees and queens for many years. 
When the writer visited him a year 
ago, he was busy with his bees. He 
was one the queen breeders who con- 


tinued shipping packages on soft 
candy instead of sugar syrup and 
seemed to be having excellent success. 


The business will be continued by 
his widow and a young son. 


é 


Michigan Beekeepers Protest 


We, the members of the Michigan 
Beekeeping Industry Committee, 
representing Michigan’s 11,500 honey 
producers whose annual production 
amounts to approximately 12,000,000 
pounds of honey, having today met 
and reviewed Order M-118 of the War 
Production Board released March 26, 
1942, limiting? the amount of honey 
to be used in the manufacturing of 
other products, hereby protest this 
order as being unfair to the honey 
producer on the grounds that other 
sugar substitutes, such as corn sugar, 
corn syrup, sugar syrups, and maple 
syrup, which were also purchased as 
sugar substitutes by manufacturers of 
other products, were not limited in 
their use by this Order M-118. We 
therefore demand that Order M-118 
be rescinded at once. 

O. H. Schmidt, Bay City 

Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti 
Leland Hubbard, Onsted 

Frank Slusher, Traverse City 
Elmore Hunt, Lansing 

A. B. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids 
Don Barrett, Lansing 

R. H. Kelty, E. Lansing. 


¢ 


Moran, Utah Inspector 


William L. Moran, Salt Lake City, 
Was appointed bee inspector for the 
Utah Agricultural Commission, chosen 
from three nominees, submitted by 
the Utah Honey Producers’ Co- 
operative Association. 

Glenn Perrins, 
Utah. 








AMERICAN HONEY 
PRODUCERS LEAGUE 


What is the matter with the Ameri- 
This 
through 





can Honey Producers League? 
question has_ been 
the 


ducers for several years. 


running 


minds of countless honey pro- 
These same 
producers should ask themselves the 
What is the 


It is a fact that the League 


same question. 
with me? 


matter 





has degenerated to a point where its 
Now let 
In the past ten 


significance is almost nil. 
us see what is wrong. 
years or more, practically everyone 
interested in beekeeping has been di- 
recting attention toward the building 
up of the American Honey Institute. 
That is fine. It has a worthy cause 
and is doing a wonderful job. 


The package bee people have been 
directing their attention toward the 
building up of the Southern Bee- 
keeping Conference. That is fine, and 
more power to them. 

The packers of honey and manu- 
facturers of bee equipment formed an 
organization at the Niagara 
ference which is fine too. 

You can readily see that with the 


con- 


building up of these three organi- 
zations that the honey producers’ 
interests are badly neglected. His 


interests are not so badly neglected 
as his organization, namely the 
American Honey Producers’ League. 
Here we have an industry made up 
of approximately 100,000 beekeepers, 
yet less than 50 are paid-up members 
of the American Honey 
League. 

Gentlemen, you are going to get it 
straight from the shoulder—Some of 
you are complaining about the sug- 
gested 9 cent ceiling for honey. How 
can the League send a man to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to represent your inter- 
ests when we have less than $200 in 
the treasury and less than 50 paid-up 
members out of 100,000 producers. 
If the League were fortunate enough 
to raise this ceiling, what would that 
mean to you as an individual prod- 
ucer? If the membership of the 
League was one-tenth of the actual 
number of producers, you would have 
no cause to worry about the honey 
ceiling price as the War Production 
Board and OPA are very friendly to- 
ward agricultural interests. 

The packers and manufacturers are 
represented in Washington 
they are paying the bill. 
to them too. 

Mr. Producer, after the proposed 
9 cent ceiling goes into effect and you 
dislike it, just go to your bee yard 
and sit down on an empty hive body 
and crab. When you learn that will 
do no good, go back to the house and 
send your dues of $1.00 for member- 
ship in the American Honey Pro- 


2 


Producers 


because 
More powe) 
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ducers League to Mr. John Conner, 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 

At the Niagara meeting, when the 
suggestion was made to discontinue 
the League, your protests (mine too) 
were loud and furious. I accepted 
the presidency with the idea of having 
your support. How about it? 

James Gwin, President, 
American Honey 
Producers League. 


¢ 


lowa War Committee 


The officers of the Iowa Association 
appointed a war committee in Janu- 
ary composed of Newman I. Lyle, 
Sheldon; John G. Jessup, Perry; and 
Glenn O. Jones, of Atlantic. One of 
the immediate actions of this war 
committee was to correlate their ac- 
tivities with those of individuals to 
call the meeting of National Bee- 
keepers in Chicago on January 25. 
Other activities were to contact state 
authorities relative to tires and sugar. 
This war committee was empowered 
by the officers to handle all problems 
which might affect the industry of 
the state directly or in co-operation 
with other agencies from other states 
or national agencies. The effective- 
ness of this committee has _ been 
demonstrated and should be appre- 
ciated by members of the Association 
and honey producers of Iowa alike. 


+ 


THE FUTURE OF 
BEE BREEDING 


(Continued from page 193) 


in the honeybee is bright. Our bee- 
keepers are awakening to a need for 
a better bee, and many of them are 
indicating their willingness to co- 
operate in such a program. A number 
of well-trained scientific workers are 
already engaged in research along 
breeding lines and as they receive 
more support from the beekeeping 
industry this research will gain 
momentum. Breeding work, like all 
other scientific work, requires time 
because the scientific worker must 
explore the unknown and will take 
wrong paths before the right one is 
found. We progress little by little 
as we extend our knowledge. It 
most encouraging that we beekeepers 
are at last turning our attention to 
the quality of our bees, and, if we 
give our support, we can reasonably 
expect improvement in our stocks un- 
til we have a bee considerably better 
than any we have now. 


Montgomery, Alabama. 


is 


May, 1942 














THANKS 


to our many friends and customers 
for the business extended to 
us this season. 
We are booked to capacity for the month of May 


WE SHIP NO BEES OR QUEENS AFTER JUNE 1 


Caucasian Apiaries 


Brooklyn, Alabama 




















Home of genuine Mountain Gray Caucasian Bees 
! all 
(P°—>o— > ; > ) 
° 
| ERVICE UALITY 
v “— 
| The name Cutts has become a symbol of prompt service and good quality in bee 
D4 and queens. Italiar only 

2-lb. with s-lb. with Unt ted 

| queet queen queen 
e 1l- 25 $2.50 $3.20 $ .75 
ra 25-100 2.35 3.00 .70 
100 up 2.20 2.80 65 
° After May 20 deduct 20 from these price 
; J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
1} 
Y Route No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
Vo < oO c ‘ 
Cor oo rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrrre + 
4 4 
’ CLEAR VISION HEAD NET \ 
) Practical head net Non-inflamable acetate insures clear vision ha adjusted } 
5 to any hat. Good quality marquisette permit ventilation Special moking device 4 
, Excellent for BEE Culture, gardening, fishing, et« ‘ 
‘ 75 cents each. Money order only. N 
4 ‘ 
; WINDO-NET MFG. CO. ‘ 
4 644 Forty-Fourth Street, Des Moines, lowa ‘ 
aw EEE EOE EE EOE LEO LEO LL EOL FC OPP OPP PP PPC CCC rowers) 
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BERNELVL’S Bees «4 Queens 





We have made this small advance 
2-Lb. package with queen $2.30 in prices, 80 Wwe can continue our 
Pe aaa, dit. autth 290 prompt service, on our special strain 

P ” q of 3-Banded Italian package bees and 
Queens . each .70 queens Also daughters from stock 
bred for resistance to A. F. B. 





Route 4, Box 270 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


R. L. BERNELL, 


Brazos Valley Apiaries 
Cameron, Texas 


Bees & Queens Brazos Valley Apiaries 


Cameron, Texas 





ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 


1 to 5 6 
$2.50 each 
3.20 each 


same place, in the 


or more 
$2.25 each 
2.90 each 


my record 


2-Lb. bees with young queen 

3-Lb. bees with young queen 
Over a quarter of a century in the 
My again. 


H. E. GRAHAM, Cameron, Texas 


ame busines l 


motto: I will expect to do business with you 
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Beekeepers in many lands have ) 
: s : 4 

been pleased with this most im- { 
portant tool in Beekeeping. }$ 
Your Bingham Smoker is offered , 
for sale by numerous dealers.  { 


INSIST ON THE BEST , 


4 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 4 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 4 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 4 


\ 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. } 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 
We are sold out for 1942 season 


THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 


A SOTO oA es 
OFAC CAGED 


Italian Package Bees and Queens 


For early shipment, write at 
once to 
AL WINN 


Route 2, Box 161 
PETALUMA, CALIF. 


OD QLPVLVMVDILDID—O 
WANTE Thousands of Rabbits and 

other Small Stock, Poultry 
and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 MILTON, PA. 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 














Yes we put the Quality in the Queen 


Three Band Italians 
Package Bees 
Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 


1 to 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 
25-99 .70 2.35 3.00 
100-up 65 2.20 2.80 


We Guarantee Perfect Satisfaction 


B. A. Anderson & Co., Opp, Ala. 
—HELLO FOLKS !— 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN 


STEVENSON’S LINE- BRED GOLDENS 


1, We are the best of honey pro- 
ducers. 2, So gentle that it is a real 
pleasure to work with us. 38, Do not 
swarm until the hive is well filled. 
4, Not nervous. 5, Our gentleness 
makes queen introduction safe, very 
little supersedure. 

WE ARE REALLY GOOD 
2-lb. pkgs. with queens to 49 $2.45; 
to 199 $2.30; over $2.20. Additional 
bees 70c per lb. Queens 75c, Dealers 
and Associations 10% discount, Write 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 


Westwego, Louisiana 
For descriptive circular 




















| Three-Band 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State health certificate 


with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed, replacement or refund 


made promptly upon receipt of bad order, from express agent. 


2 Pound packages bees with untested queens each $2.05 
3 Pound packages bees with untested queens each 2.65 
4 Pound packages bees with untested queens each 3.25 
5 pound packages bees with untested queens each 3.85 
Untested queens -60 
Tested queens 1.20 


(Payable in U. S. Funds) 


For introduced queen packages add 25¢ each. Standard combs for 


nuclei add 60c for each comb to the size package quoted above wanted. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 








— 
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Fast Service on Packages 
Queens by Air Mail 





We have four express and mail trains a day which give you excellent 
service. Our breeding stock has been selected for high honey pro- 
duction, prolificness, gentleness, appearance. With each packages 
shipment we send 4% extra queens to replace possible losses. 


QUEENS BY AIR 
After May 15th, we will furnish queens at 65¢ each, in lots of 100 up. 
Queens in quantities of 1-19 will be sent by Air Mail. In lots of 20 or 
more, 25% will be sent by Air Mail. If you need them all by air we 
will send them that way but we hope the above arrangement will be 
satisfactory to you. 








2-Lb. 3-Lb. 

Package Package Queens 

1- 9 $2.50 $3.20 $ .85 

10- 24 2.45 3.10 .80 
25- 49 2.40 3.00 75 
50 up 2.35 2.90 -70 

15% booking deposit required 
For price of larger packages or queenless packages, write us 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


DANIELS APIARIES, Picayune, Miss. 


, 
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Send Us Your Orders For Quick 
Shipment 


During the month of April we had 


advance 





bookings in quantith Lo 
ship to capacity production for the entire month. Now that those orders 
are completed, we can ship packages and queens to both old and new 
customers in volume and give quick service. Let us have your order now 
PRICES TO MAY 20TH, 1942 
Quantity Queens Pkg. Pkg P P 
2-Lb. 3-Lb. 1-LI ol 
1 to 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 to 499 .65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
For Booster Packages subtract the Price of Queen 


BEGINNING MAY 20TH DEDUCT 10% FROM ABOVE PRICES 
BEGINNING JUNE 10TH DEDUCT 20% FROM ABOVE PRICES 


Always the same courteous treatment, 
packages, young, select, mated queens and no disease. 


Write Wire Telephone 


HOLDER APIARIES, 


65 St. Francis Street 
Post Office Box 1101, Mobile, Alabama 


“ TI 


, 


promp shipment, full weight 


Inc. 
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Merrill’s Quality Bees and Queens 


Have stood the test for 30 years. 





Try them. They will please you too Ship- 
ments made promptly. 
Prices of Packages with Queens to May 15 

Lots of Queens 2-Lb 3-Lb 

1- 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 

25- 99 _ ee -70 2.35 3.00 

100-499 65 2.20 2.80 
deduct price of queen. If larger packages or 


larger number is desired, write us. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shipper 
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) 
If queenless packages are desired, 


i 
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| QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 

Italians Daughters of Stock a for Resistance Caucasians 

to A. F.B 


PACKAGE BEES 


Prices on package bees with queen to May 20th 


Lots of Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb 

1- 24 $ .75 $2.30 $3.00 $3.60 

25- 99 -70 2.05 2.80 3.40 

100-499 .65 1.95 2.60 3.20 
Over 25 years’ experience shipping all over the country. Paying 45 cents a pound 
| for beeswax in exchange for bees and queens. If you live in the North ship wax direct 
| to Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois and tell them to credit my a with it. Get 

| in touch with me before shipping the beeswax. 
TRUCKERS’ HEADQUARTERS Drive in. 3% mil outh of Weslaco on Prog ) 
Highway. 


| a 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


RT. 1, BOX 70 MERCEDES, TEXAS 
IAMAMAMAMAMAMORAMOAnAmAmARAT AMAA Aman TiAmAmm Iman 
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TWO-IN-ONE 
BEE-FRAME LIFTER 
2 ed to \ } frame loose 

} qui « m ! 
hold the f m n vi 
t { I tiv in 

1 {p I 

$1.00 

check ecepted 
BEE FRAME LIFTER CO. 

2318 N. Hamilton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





a 
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FRANKLIN’S 
( “FROM THE DEEP SOUTH” 
,ITAL as — BEES S and QUEENS 
\ ith Qu $2.30 ) 
\ tb PI S Gesen 2.80 ‘ 
? Queer ‘ h -75 ‘ 
; Discount to Dealer ‘ 
, J. D. Franklin, 2815 Comus Court, New Orleans.La. 4 
—iwrrwrererre 





2-Lb. Package 
Italian Bees & — 


Queer 60c each 


$ 


ystpaid 


$2 


E. A. CASWELL 


4019 Piety St., Rt. 4, New Orleans, 


Health Certific 


La 








MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. Shows the Way to Success 





Gives the latest new and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features One 
year $1.00; three years, 2.00; sample lic 
AME RICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
Carefully produced from 
Select Three-banded Italian Stock 
Pri l 4 $ .75 each 25-99 $ .70 each; 
100 or more §$ .65 each 
fe rival and satisfaction guaranteed 


JOHN C. HOGG 





TIFTON, GEORGIA 
CAUCASIANS 
I t wer rolif long 
My le ir d to yarm 
’ v lable | 10 t 
} d « l 
CARNIOLANS 
P t al times very wentle, build 
t t omb most « t worker 
Carni d Caucasiar best for northerr 
Both race tered out-of 
I mate like their native 
} ' d alitic Free 
| both 1 ea 
I M I 
ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey 











MOUNTAIN 


CAUCASIAN 
BEES 


We are now booked up with orders 
for bees until June. Thanks for the 


business sent us, Prices for June and 


%, 


later, untested queen 


1 to 49, 60c ea. 


50 to 99, 55c ea. 100 or more 50c ea. 


Tested $1.50. Select tested $2.00. 


Good bees 


no disease 





BOLLING BEE CO. 
BOLLING, ALA. 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Combless Packages and Queens 


3-Banded Italians 


Package prices include an untested 
queen. For queenless packages deduct 
price of queen. For larger packages 
or quantities write us. 


2-lb. 3-lb. 
Queen Pkg. Pkg. 


1 to 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 
25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 
100 to 499 .65 2.20 2.80 


For delivery May 15th or later 


deduct 20% from above prices. 


Fifty yvears’ experience assures you 


of the finest stock and good service. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


Breeders since 1892 
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SHAW’S 
3-Banded Italians 


For 19 years, this famous strain of 
Italians has pleased the most exacting 
honey producer and has made me friends 
wherever purchased. Try them and make 
this a profitable season. 


In addition to the above strain, I will be 


able to supply you with queens, and a 


limited number of packages with queens 
from stock bred for resistance to disease. 
Colonies averaged 200 lbs. in Mississippi, 
the past season—and this is no honey state. 





PRICES AFTER MAY 15 


Queens 2-lbs. 3-lbs. 

1- 24 $ .60 $2.25 $2.90 
25- 99 55 2.10 2.70 
100-499 -50 1.95 2.50 





If queenless packages are wanted, 
deduct price of queen. 


A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 
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Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 


Since present price schedule was established on bees a few 
months past, production costs have continued to rise and is 
now far in excess of prior expectation. If quality bees and full 
weights are to remain supreme, prices should be advanced 30% 


to meet rising cost of production imposed due to unsettled con- 


ditions. 


not helping your situation or theirs. 


We have a larger supply of highest quality bees and queens 
than ever before and are well prepared to serve you. Prices 


on queens and package bees with queens in U. S. funds. 


Order direct from this ad and save time while prices are 


low. We reserve the right to change prices without notice. 


Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 
Untested queens $ .80 $ .75 $ .70 
Tested queens 1.60 1.50 1.40 
2-Lb. packages 2.50 2.35 2.20 
3-Lb. packages 3.20 3.00 2.80 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


JESUP, GA., U. S. A. 





Apiaries. 


For extra pound add 60c. Queenless package deduct price of queen. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES, Lucedale, Miss. 
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Those selling for less than established low prices are 


SATISFACTION 


That is what you get when you buy bees and queens from Lucedale 
Every package and queen guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Overweight packages—young baby bees—prompt service. THREE 
BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. No disease. 


Queens from daughters of stock bred for resistance at no extra cost. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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Queens 2-Lb. Pkg. 3-Lb. Pkg. 
— ee $2.50 $3.20 
a re ee -70 2.35 3.00 
silence iagiealiinicaaaii .65 2.20 2.80 
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American Dairy Association 





pres, 





One of the many pieces of publicity given the Institute during 1941 


Are you helping the Institute? 


We should all do our part. Contributions to the American 
tute are usually figured on the basis of $1.00 per ton of honey 
you have not sent in your contribution for 1941, send it now. 


SUPPORT THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Send your contributions or pledges to them at Commercial State Bank 
Building, Madison, Wisconsin 


Honey Insti- 
produced. If 





WE WILL BUY YOUR “CHUNK HONEY” 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


ghtdencnnccconscccncccccccccccnccccecccscccasscccescsceconscccccacceccassccsscccassnsscccsesccenccacccasancasccnsccscssnsgecnssecnseccnscnccscncnsoncascaan ” 


IN THE SUPERS. . 


. WRITE US TODAY. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Pearl and Walnut 





Look Sign 
For of 
This Quality 





BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Our line bred, hardy, prolific, non-swarming alian bees and « rvies t 
faction, and health certificate g conan 
Prices Include Queens 

2-Lb. or 
Standard 

2-Lb Comb 

Queens Comble Brood 

1-24 $ .78 $2.45 $2.75 

25-49 .70 2.25 2.60 

50 or more .65 2.05 2.50 

Additional pound bees $ .55 Additional Comb B i$ .65 


B. J. BORDELON : iaieessiiliee La. 
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P 
Package Bees with Queens ] 
Three-Banded Italians 
2-Lb. Pkgs. 3-Lb. Pkgs. 
| 1 - 24 $2.50 $3.20 
5- 99 2.35 3.00 
| 100-499 2.20 2.80 


Queens 75c ea. 


Order as early as possible to be sure 


of getting bees 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


WINNSBORO, LA. 
J. J. Seott, Prop Route 1 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933. 


Of American Bee Journal, 
at Hamilton, 


published monthly 
Illinois, for April 1, 1942 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, | 


County of Hancock, ‘ios 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 


peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 


American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing ia, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 637, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: 
ilton, IIL. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, IIl., 
Pellett, Hamilton, Il., M. G. Dadant, 


ilton, Ill. 
M. G. Dadant, 


Business Managers: 
ilton, Ill, J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 


2. That the owners are: 

H. C, Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
Vv. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
= S. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
L 
R 


American Bee Journal, Ham- 
Frank 
Ham- 


Ham- 


. A. Grout, Hamilton, III. 

. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, II. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain vot only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 


ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 


not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


: (Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal 
Sworn to and subscribed 

19th day of March, 1942 


MINNIE S. KING, 
My commission expires Nov. 


before me this 


Notary Public. 
18 1946. 
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WHAT IS A REALITY ? 


When you order quality bees and queens and you get what you order, that is a reality. Our PROGENY- 
TEST stock with BRED-IN-QUALITIES is what you need. Queens from stock bred for RESISTANCE 


comparable to the best on the market. Use them wisely. 


























Queens 2-lb. Pkg. 3-lb. Pkg. 
1-25 75c $2.50 $3.20 
25-50 70c 2.85 3.00 
50 Up .65¢ 2.20 2.80 


Add 10 cents per package or per queen for daughters from stock bred for resistance. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY : DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
ae A a 
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SAVE TIME ! 
SAVE WORRY ! 


Dadant’s 


Crimp-Wired 


Ka 
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Beekeepers, Let Us Furnish You 


PACKAGE BEES 


with 


“QUALITY PLUS” QUEENS 


Fill those empty hives. Honey prices are up and 
there will not be enough to supply the 
demand this year. 

Check these SUPERIOR qualities that make the 
difference between profit and loss. 

1. They are industrious, working when many 
other strains are idle. 

2. Live longer, having more working days per 
bee. 

3. Are conservative, keeping their brood well 
arranged with a nice ring of honey close by, in the 
fall contracting the brood, and storing honey and 
pollen in the brood chamber. 

4. They are gentle needing very little smoke to 
handle them. 


“THEY PRODUCE” 
2-lb. package with queen $2.25 each 
3-lb. package with queen 2.85 each 
State health certification. 
Address all correspondence to, 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 
MOULTRIE, GA. 


POTTS TOL PLUS LULL LULL PL PLL 


Foundation 


Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted 
Bottombar Frames in a jiffy. And such 
wonderful combs you'll be proud of ’em 


Sold by dealers in Lewis Beeware 
and Dadant Foundation 
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RE + Y with GARON’S PROGENY- 
Vi TEST QUEENS. 
Also Daughters of Stock Bred For Resistance to AFB 


Prices for Both Strains 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 
Queens with queen’ with queen Keep currently supplied 
with our 











1- 10 $ .75 $2.45 $3.15 
11- 50 70 2.30 2.95 
51-100 -65 2.20 2.80 PRODUCTIVE QUEENS 
101-500 60 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


TELEPHONE 8614 TELEGRAPH WESTERN UNION 





























CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our May Crop and Market Report, we asked re- 


porters to answer the following questions. 

1. How are bees coming out of winter quarters? 
2. Much feeding necessary? 
3. Condition of honey plants? 


4. What is your reaction to WPB order allocating 
honey used in allied manufacturing trades? 


5. How heavy is consumer demand for honey? 
6. What is local price now on 5 pound pails? 
Wintering 

Wintering has been exceptionally good in all sections 
of the country. Those reporting perhaps the poorest 
conditions are New Jersey 90%, Kentucky, Alabama and 
Texas 85%, and Wyoming and Utah where the loss has 
been extremely heavy. Otherwise conditions are normal 
or above, and bees seem to be coming out in exceptionally 
good shape. 


Feeding Necessary 


The winter has been backward, but where beekeepers 
were forewarned and left ample honey on the hives, no 
feeding will be necessary, at least until considerably 
later. This opinion extends over all the eastern areas and 
throughout the entire South. 

In the central West, reporters are divided and it is un 
doubtedly true that some feeding will be necessary with 
quite heavy feeding in many localities. In the West 
generally feeding is necessary with no difficulty in getting 
sugar stocks. Michigan reports an allocation of 600,000 
pounds of sugar for feeding bees on a state basis, which 
apparently will be quite well used up. California generally 
reports feeding as necessary. 


Honey Plants 

We do not remember of a year where reports are so uni- 
versally good for honey plants as this season. The north- 
eastern situation has cleared up considerably by moisture 
during the winter. Perhaps there is a little shortage in 
the Atlantic seaboard although further south in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, moisture has been suffi- 
cient and conditions are normal or above. 


Alabama, Texas, and Arkansas report rather under par 
conditions and the eastern section of the central area 
comprising Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana apparently 
do not feel that there are as many honey plants as there 
should be for a normal season. The balance of the central 
West, and the plains states, extending into the Rocky 
Mountain region, conditions are normal and above normal 
for honey plants, even taking clover plowed under into 
consideration. This extends also into California. How- 
ever, in the southern sections of California it has been ex- 
tremely dry and in that area honey plant conditions are 
reported as only 50 to 75% of normal with rains badly 
needed at the time this was written (April 18). 


Consumer Demand 


In practically all instances, the consumer demand _ is 
considerably up, although there has been some reaction 
to the much higher prices which is also probably due to 
the fact that sugar restrictions have not yet been placed 
and sugar seems to be fairly easy to get. 


When we consider in some instances where honey was 
selling at 39 cents for a 5 pound pail, it is now up to 75 
cents to 90 cents, you can readily see why there should 
be consumer reaction, especially if the need for sweets 
is not particularly urgent. This question of exceptionally 
high prices is dwelled upon by some reporters who state 
that beekeepers had best watch their own interests and 
not get prices too high, or they will drive the consume) 
demand away. However, in most instances, the consume} 
demand is up and is up to the point where consumers are 
willing to pay much higher prices. Five gallon cans ate 
moving as high as $7.50 on 5 pound pails as high 
as $1.00. 


higher, 


Five Pound Price 


Generally the 5 pound pail price is ranging from 90 
cents to $1.25, and we learn of one large western packet 
whose honey is selling in those areas at 89 cents for a 5 
pound pail. Quite a change from the former price which 
ranged below 40 cents. 

In the southeastern areas, the prices generally for a 5 
pound pail run from 70 cents to 85 cents, while in the 
central western areas, the prices are from 75 cents to 
$1.00. In fact, these prices range pretty generally 
throughout the entire balance of the country with quite a 
smattering of 60 cents, 65 cent prices on 5 pound pails 
and one or two yet at 50 cents. As a general rule, we 
would estimate that the price is about 75 cent 
to 80 cents for a 5 pound pail. 

In the Canadian provinces, wintering has 
factory with probably no great amount of 
the honey plants only in fair condition due 
of snow. 


average 


been satis 
feeding, and 
to shortage 


WPB Allocation 
We have left to the last a discussion of the WPB 
allocation. The opinions coming in, and these come from 
about half of the reporters, the other half being 
uninformed, are just about 50-50 for and against the 
allocation order. The feeling among those who are against 
the order is that this has been “put over’? by the honey 
packers at the expense of the beekeeper and it is going 
to mean a ruinous price for honey as the season develop 
On the other hand, those who consider it satisfactory 
are considering from the standpoint of the necessity of 
keeping consumer demand supplied and if the honey is 
allowed to be diverted to new users in the manufacturing 
industry, the consumer demand would be gradually lost 
at a terrific cost to the beekeepers in the long run. Some 
are against any sort of regulation, while not a small 
smattering of our reporters suggest that for the duration 
of the present emergency, we should be willing to submit 
ourselves to such regulations as are enforced by the 
authorities at Washington in order to win the war. Others, 
however, are just as vehement that this has been a “put 
up job” and that the beekeepers have been “sold 
the river.” 


one 


down 


Our readers who are not already informed of the 
allocation order and other similar material will find re 
ports in this issue of such orders and also comments 
thereon. There is a small minority of our reporters who 


would like to see honey left alone and go its limits as it 
did during the last though the 


war, even price reached 
20 cents or 25 cents a pound Most reporters, however, 
are favorable to a moderate price and most want some 


sort of ceiling on honey o that the 


ituation will not pet 
hand. 


° 
out ot 





Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 





HONEY WANTED 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Cars ano less than cars 
Mail Samples 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


olid yellow to 
$2.00. Satis- 
Dumbarton, 


GOLDEN PRODUCING BEES 

tip. Untested T75e, tested 
faction guaranteed. H, G. 
Virginia. 


Karn 


Certified Italian package bee 
20th, 50c¢ pound, you supply 
Queens. Gallberry tupelo chunk comb. 
Tomato plants $2.00 thousand. A. V. Dowling, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


FOR 


after 


SALE 
May 


Cuyes 


GOLDEN QUEENS Excellent quality, gentle, 

productive, Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed The. O. KE. Brown, Route a. 
Asheboro, North Carolina. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS of extra fine 

quality and very gentle. T5e each, any 
number. Satisfaction guaranteed Carolina 
Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN Queens northern 


and hustlers. 75¢ each, 


CHOICE 
bred, for gentleness, 


dozen $8.00, Emil W. Gutenkunst, Colden 

New York. 

2 FRAME NUCLEI with young queen and 
plenty of bees $3.25 each. Diemer Bee 


Co., Liberty, Missouri 


BULK 
pound at 


forty-five cents per 
packages. Sowhat- 


BEES in quantity, 
yard, Also 


chee Apiaries, Bainbridge, Georgia. 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN Queens—Select- 
ed untested 75e each Geo, H. William 


Reid North Carolina. 


ville, 
ITALIAN QUEENS, Package Bees, Nuclei. 
Queens from stock bred for resistance, or 
the old line bred. Queens 70c; 2 Ibs. bees 


amount. Take honey- 
Richard, 1411 


$2.45; 3 Ibs. $3.05, any 
wax us payment. Homer W, 
Champnolle, El Dorado, Ark. 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN Bees and Queens. 

Extra good workers. 2 lb. package with 
queen $2.45; 3 Ib. with queen $3.15. Select 
untested queens 75¢ each. Health certificate 
with every order. Alamance Bee Company, 
Geo, E, Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N, C. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Pure Ital- 

ian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 
honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 


CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES. High quality, 
long-tongued, gentle, prolific, dependable 
workers. 2-pound package bees with queen 
$2.50; 3-pound package bees with queen 
$3.20. Write for prices for large orders. 
Safe arrival and _ satisfaction guaranteed. 
Skinner Bee Co., Rt. 1, Greenville, Ala. 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS—Our hustler 
strain, 3-band Italians get the honey. 2-lb. 
package with queen $2.50; 3-lb. package 


$3.20. You will be pleased with the weight, 
quality and service that we give you. Caney 
Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


CARNIOLAN and 
Queens. 2-lb. pkg. $2.25; 


CAUCASIAN Bees and 
3-lb. pkg. $2.75. 


Untested queens 60c each. Write for price 

on quantity lots. Tillery Brothers, Green- 

ville, Ala. 

CAUCASIAN BREEDERS ONLY—Laying 
queens 75c; tested $2.00. 2-lb. pkg. and 


queen $2.30; 3-lb. $3.00. 
Three Rivers, Texas, 


Miller Bros. Rt. 1, 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEEN INTRO- 

DUCED—Really introduced, not just a 
loose queen, This guarantees against loss of 
queen, Free folder tells how and why these 
packages are superior. Best stock young 
Italian queens. A. O, Smith, Mount Vernon, 
Indiana. 








TRY Green’s Package Bees and Queens, The 

quality is much higher than the price. 
Start shipping about March the first. D. P. 
Green, Deland, Florida. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 


4 
4 
| 
.) 
| 
reference with your copy. ) 
‘ 
+ 


titted | 


Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed 
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HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 


kinds, carloads and less, The John G. 
Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 
HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey and 
Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 

3000 Ibs. of white clover in 60 Ib, cans or 
10 Ib. buckets. George Anderson, Harlem, 


Montana, 


WHITE 


lots. 


HONEY in new 
Harry C. Kirk, 
FANCY WHITE COMB $4; No. 1, $3.50 per 

case of 24 sections, six case carrier; 24 or 
more cases, 25c per case less. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


Case or ton 
lowa. 


can 
Armstrong, 





WILL have more Tupelo Honey May twenti- 
eth. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., Apalachi- 
cola, Florida, 
NEW YORK STATE Clover; amber and buck- 
wheat comb honey. C. B. Howard, Geneva, 
NEW YORK. 


WE BUY and sell any quantity, all varieties. 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 


carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& Company, 1360 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 





COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 

Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 


CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 











FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED--Honey and Beeswax. Mail samples, 
_ state quantity and price, Bryant & Cook- 
inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Honey for storage. We operate 


Federally licensed warehouse and _ issue 
negotiable receipt in exchange for your 
honey. Low storage rates. Write for par- 


ticulars. Hamilton & Company, 1360 Produce 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








May 
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WANTED—FExtracted honey in ton lots or 

more. Send sample and quote price de- 
livered here. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln 
Way West, South Bend, Ind. 


CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED 





WANTED-—-Senior Brand Capping Melter. 
Pastian’s Apiaries, Brandon, South Dakota 
WANTED—Beeman with 100 to 600 colonies 
of bees. Minnesota’s best bee paradise 
location; sweet clover. Rent per season 
or five years. Northern Raccoon Farm, Fair- 
fax, Minnesota. 


WANTED—One thousand ten frame standard 

bodies with combs; also would consider 
— bee outfits. Walter Roose, Sac City, 
owa., 





FOR SALE 


One 100 gal. storage tank, One 2 frame Root 

extractor for standard frames, 100 shallow 
supers (10 frame) with 9 drawn combs, 
several hundred section holders and fences 
for 4x5 sections. If interested write me 
A. L. Kildow, Putman, Illinois. 





100 strong colonies for June Ist delivery. No 
disease. Modern equipment, Rt. 1, Box 
227A, St. Petersburg, Florida. 








HONEY PUMP, boiler wax press. 
nies. Frank O'Donnell, 





Also colo- 


Rush City, Minn 


50 COLONIES of bees for sale in 10 frame 
hives. Henry Price, Elizabeth, Illinois. 


FOR Sale—A complete apiary, located in the 


white clover section of New York State, 
that averaged over 200 pounds per colony 
the past season, For particulars address 


The Jones Apiaries, Sauquoit, N. 
FOR SALE ey 


Thirty colonies bees in 1 % story 
ten frame 


hives, eighty shallow supers 
drawn combs, extra hives, extracting equip- 
ment. Good condition. Karsburg & Nagel, 
Adams, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—1000 colonies of Italian bees, 


good standard 10 frame equipment. Max 
Mayer, 525 Cucamonga Ave., Pomono, Calif 
FOR SALE—200 used & frame comb honey 


supers for 444x414x1% beeway 
good condition. Peter 


Auburn, N. 


sections in 


Riester, Rt. No. 1, 


OFFER subject to prior sale 

medium brood plain 
dation 5 Ibs. 
$15.00. Few 
bodies, 


small quantity 
At 7%x16% sheets foun- 
$3.50; 10 Ibs. $6.50; 25 Ibs. 
good & frame and 10 frame 


covers and bottoms, with frames, 
very reasonable, 25% cash with order, 
balance C. O. D. J. Willard Hall, Readstown, 


Wisconsin. 


SLIGHTLY USED 2 frame (12 and 16) rever- 
sible extractor, uncapping knife, 


$18.00 
Fred Wiemer, Denison, lowa. 


FOR SALE—300 colonies, 10-fr. 4. stories. 

Full equipment for 450. All or part. Dan H 
Hillman, 3469 Hyland Drive, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies at 

our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. _ Write for complete bargain list. 
G. B, Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 























SUPPLIES 











BEEKEEPERS'’S HOIST, Corning, lowa. 45 

Ibs. the backache out of bees. $17.50, if 

you please. 

YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation 15c pound; 100 

Ibs, $12.00. Thin super 22c. Fred Peterson, 

Alden, Iowa. 


LEWIS 1 BEE SUPPLIES, Dadant’s Crimp 

Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment 
from large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Author- 
ized Distributor, Intercourse, Pa. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 

rendering equipment ever offered—the 
“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
+ sane - agg A circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
ao Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 


lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month, One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc, Selling direct 
saves you the agents profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue ex- 
Plains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C, Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—-Experienced beeman ffor this 

season. Room and board furnished. State 
age and wages wanted. John Kneser, Rt. 
No. 1, Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Experienced man to help handle 
bees. State age and give references and 
wages asked, Dr. Clark, Newell, South Dak. 


WANTED—Man with some experience in 

beekeeping. Good wages with room and 
board furnished. Fred D. Lamkin, Union 
Springs, N. 


ANTED—Conscientious help for extracted 

honey production. Give height, weight, 
age and experience, with wages expected, 
room and board included. The Schultz Honey 
Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Single experienced young man 

for steady work with bees. State wages 
expected with room and board. Al Winn, 
Rt. 2, Box 161, Petaluma, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE _increas¢ 

each month in circulation because it brings 
you the NEWS. It’s the beekeepers own 
magazine. Don’t miss the next issue! No 
free copies. Single copy 10c: 1 year sub- 
scription $1. The Beekeepers Magazine, Rt 
3 Lansing, Michigan. 


SUBSCRIBE for Honey Cookery News—bi- 
monthly 35c. 3414 So, Western Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Quantity 1-9 10-49 0 and over 
4 - _ with Queen. $2.45 $2.35 $2.25 F.O.B. 
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2.4 
and Queen 310 2.95 2.80 F.O.B. (a 
QUALITY — SERVICE Qu 1eens .75 .70 65 Prepaid } 
SATISFACTION ia 4) 
were HONEY FARMS : agenagntiagpe: La. ( 
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FEA IDRES KI REERAR AIRS 


YOUR SUPPLIES ON THE WAY 
WITHIN 24 HOURS 


This is fast service right to you. From our complete stock, we can ship practically 
all orders in 24 hours. 
. 


Forty-seven years in business have given us a reputation for honest dealing and 
for dependability. 





f 
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If you have not received our new 1942 a please write for it. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON co., Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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ORDER BEES and QUEENS PRICES a Se 
Queen Queen Queer 4 
| { A R fr Y |! ] 1- 25 $.75 $250 $3.20 4 
25-100 .70 2.35 3.00 4 
4 100-500 .65 2.20 2.80 4 
4 500-up .60 2.00 2.55 ? 
4 
‘ J. F. McVAY, JACKSON, ALABAMA ‘ 
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IMPERIAL QUEENS "3.2" 


ITALIAN :: CAUCASIAN 


Breeders tested in Northern Clover felt Prompt shipment full weight package 
responsible and fair dealing Order early for best result 
Untested Italian Queens $ .80 each 
Untested Caucasian Queens 90 each 
2-Lb. Package with Untested Queen 2.50 each 
38-Lb. Package with Untested Queen 3.20 each 
2-Lb, Nucleus with Queen and 1 Fr. Brood 2.85 each 


THE COFFEY APIARIES, WHITSETT, TEXAS 


Write for special quantity discount 
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Homan’s Vigorous 3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 


If you want good honey producer try these, for the are good as you can buy 
full weight, satisfaction guaranteed 


PRICES THROUGH MAY 15TH 


ot Queen 2-Lb. Pke 3-Lb. Pkg 
tk te 3a $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 
25 to 99 70 2.35 3.00 
100 to 499 .65 2.20 2.80 
PRICES AFTER MAY 15TH 
2-lb. package $1.80 Ib package 2.40 


Queens each 50 cents 


HOMAN BROS. : Shannon, Miss. 
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RELIABLE BEES 


AND QUEENS 
Pure Pn —— THREE - BANDED ITALIANS Quality ome ae Guar- 
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RELIABLE 
SERVICE 
































2-lb. pkgs 3-lb. pkg i-lb. pkg -Ib he Queen 
1l- 24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 $ .75 
24- 99 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 .70 
100-499 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 65 
Shipment |} expre Price mon hipment a ted or 
Prices 10 r cent le than th after May 20th 














W. E. HARRELL, Nayneville, Alabama 















Three-Banded Italian 


A distinctive Northern stock of excellent 
train that is prolific, gentle, hardy and high 
producers Bees are young, no disease here, 
overweight packages go direct from yard 
to expres car. 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller Street 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 
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Bright 3-Banded Italian Bees & Queens 


Buy our full weight packages of young bees 
headed by a young laying queen. We guar- 
antee you live delivery, satisfaction, and a 
health certificate with each shipment. 
2-Ibs. with queen $2.10. 3-lbs. 


bees bees with 


queen $2.80. 4-lbs. bees with queen $3.35. 
Queens 50c each. For comb pkgs. add 25c for 
cach comb, All prices are F. O, B., Hamburg, 


Louisiana, 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE, Hamburg, La. 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS for 1942 


BRIGHT THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Improved stock With Queen 


Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 

1-24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 
25-99 .70 2.35 3.00 
100 or more .65 2.20 2.80 


Prompt shipment, safe arrival satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for circular. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 














Italian Strain Bees & Queens Seryice & Quality 


Young 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 

Queens Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. 

l- 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 
25- 99 .70 2.35 3.00 3.60 
100-499 .65 2.20 2.80 3.35 
500 up .60 2.00 2.55 3.05 
Shipping point Epes, Ala. After May 20th 
we give a 10% discount to June 10th, After 


June 10th, 20% discount. 


LITTLE BROS., Sumterville, Alabama 


Got a 


occ Hobby —c—8 
? 


o 





YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 
your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your inter- 
est. Rush your subscription today. 

Per Year 

$1.00 American Bee Journal 

Poultry Keeper. 

Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

New Agriculture 

Pacific Poultryman 

New Hampshire Breeder, 3 years 
Cackle & Crow, The Poultrypaper 
American Rabbit Journal 
American Fur Breeder 
American Pigeon Journal 
Pigeon News 

Angora (Goat) Journal 

Belgian (Horse) Journal 

Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

The Sheepman 

Sou. California Rancher 
American Cattle Producer 
Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 
National Live Stock Producer 
Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
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1.00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 
1.50 The Purebred 

1.00 The Country Book, Quarterly 
1.00 Texas Livestock Journal 

2.00 The Eastern Breeder 

2.00 Goat World 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. BJ. 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
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Fresh From Our Yards— 
Our THREE-BANDED ITALIANS | 


Shipped within 24 hours after 
receipt of your order 


Packages with Queens 


2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 
1-24 $2.50 ~3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25-99 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 and up 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
Young laying queens 75c. 25 or more 70c. 100 or more 65c. 
10% discount after May 15, 1942 j 


Tested queens $1.50 each. Queenless packages 


Don’t take a chance. 
cess and failure. 


Citronelle Bee Co. : Citronelle, Ala. 


A few days may be the 
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deduct price of queen. 


difference between suc- 
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<4 ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


On the same OLD enamel ~~ nee QUALITY, SATISFACTION 


2-lb. Package with Queen____ 
3-lb. Package with Queen 
Queens, 75c each 


non-swarming 
prices, 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES, Box 33, Moreauville, La. 
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Noted for honey 


and 


hardiness, 
Quantity 


gathering 
gentleness. 
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THE FRED. 


WE THANK YOU ore ree ine doin 

order at once. 60 CENTS EACH. CAUCASIANS — ITALIANS. 

Weaver Apiaries : Navasota, Texas 
on) 


Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 
Pearl and Walnut 


W. MUTH CO. 






Cincinnati, Ohio 














| Read What Others Are Doing 


2 Years %1:5° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U, S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


Se eee es | 


The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
$1.60 


In U.S.A. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. 
American Bee Journal—1i1 Year 
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Photo shows portion of our queen bee yard containing over 6000 nuclei 


Feed Cans, Sugar, Cages, Bees and Labor are the es- 

sential factors to assure delivery of your bees this 

season........ We have our year’s supply of each. 
WE ARE PREPARED ... ITALIAN BEES 


2-lb. Package with Queen, $3.00; 3-lbs. with Queen, $3.85 


Extra Queens, $1 each. War savings stamps accepted 
Queens from stock bred for resistance, add 10c per queen 
Large orders discounted. Write for free circular 


OVERBEY APIARIES : Bunkie, La. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST R U sy, | a 
Look For This Sign 
| * a 
tes The rush is on. The supply is limited. Place 
: your orders promptly for 


Trade Mk. Reg. 


US Pat off Bees, Queens, Bee Supplies 





KELLEY—*The Bee Man” Write for our catalogue if you have not received it 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. : Paducah, Ky. 


ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER FROM BROOKPORT, ILLINOIS 
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| It is not too late. Don’t lose out. We are prepared to make prompt is 
, shipments on queens and packages. Send us your rush orders. Wehavethe  } 





SI bees and queens. ig 
< Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. ‘ss 
1- 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
2} 25- 99 .70 2.35 3.00 3.60 415 \- 
= 100-499 .65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
Ki 500 Up .60 2.00 2.55 3.05 3.50 )y 
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mm | PIGEONS! 
Comb and strained | . 
somD and 6 ne If you are interested in Pigeons, you need | 
honey. We pay high- | the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
est market prices. | informational instructive 52 page monthly 
: ye — for magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.50 
age an uo ions. 
. . | AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
106 S. Water Market | Dept. B 


arrenton, Mo 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
e. Enquire for International money order 
5 sh s (Australjan) at your Post Office 
Write now to The itor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia 

































































THE POSTSCRIPT 






According to the British Bee Journal for May 16, 1899, 
an English clergyman, Rev. George Raynor, originated 
the use of the carbolic sheet in hive manipulation. 
Carbolic acid has come into common use in this country 
in recent years for driving the bees from supers before 
removing surplus honey. Few are aware that it was 
first used so long ago. 

¢ 


A century ago it was the practice to feed bees on sugar 
and beer. We still make use of sugar to provide for 
colonies that are short of stores but what about the beer? 


. 


According to R. B. Willson it was James H. Sprout, 
of Lockport, New York, who first used honey for anti- 
freeze in his automobile radiator. For several years 
honey was used in large quantity for this purpose. About 
1916 Sprout noticed that water used in washing cappings 
remained liquid in very cold weather and this gave him 
the idea of using it in the radiator. He is reported to have 
used it with entire satisfaction for many years. However, 
leaking hose connections so often mussed things up that 
its use has been discontinued by most people. 


¢ 


W. J. Bougen, of Valley River, Manitoba, is credited as 
having been the first in Canada to plant sweet clover asa 
farm crop. That was about 1912. Rarely have we seen 
a new crop accepted on such a seale in such a short time. 
Frank Coverdale, of Delmar, Iowa, was among the first 
to use the crop extensively in this country. 


¢ 


An interesting story comes from England of a_ bee- 
keeper who applied for sugar to feed his bees. Somebody 
in the government office got things mixed up and instead 
sent him permission to kill a pig. In this country we have 
not reached the point of rationing pigs. 


+ 


In the April, 1941, issue, mention was made on this 
page of an old bee book by Wilhelm Busch, entitled “Buzz 
A Buzz or the Bees.” Nearly a year later a letter comes 
from Felix Bloch of Karkur, Palestine, with some inter- 
esting notes about this same Wilhelm Busch. Mr. Bloch 
writes that Busch was a nephew of Pastor Klein with 
whom he lived and worked with bees. Klein’ was 
associated with the famous Dzierzon and assisted him in 
the investigations that led to the discovery of parthe- 
nogenesis. Such is the background of the author of the 
book mentioned. In addition he wrote many more 
humorous books illustrated with his own drawings. 


+ 


A note about control of robbing comes from Alfred H. 
Pering. He says that “robbing does not bother me since 
I have adopted the slotted bottom board and construct it 
so bees have to pass back and beyond the wide board be- 
fore they can reach their combs. Robber bees are such 
cowards that they will not venture that far.” Others have 
used a similar bottom board in order to avoid the acecu- 
mulation of propolis often piled at the entrance by Cau- 
casian bees. 

4 


An interestng account of experiments with a new cereal 
recently appeared in Rural New Yorker. A meal made by 
mixing two-thirds yellow corn and one third beans of the 
honey locust aroused much enthusiasm among those who 
tried it. One baking company is reported to have planted 
five acres of honey locust trees. Their tests show a sugar 
content of the beans of 28% to 33%, as well as a high 
vitamin content. 

Indications are that revolutionary changes in our agri- 
culture may come within the next few years. Large 
planting of such trees as honey locust provide dependable 
bee pasture of a kind not subject to the great change 
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from year to year to which we are accustomed with culti- 
vated crops. 


Indications are that greatly improved prospects for 
honey production are in store for much of New England 
because of the better bee pasture available through the 
planting of Ladino clover. Ladino clover is a giant form 
of white clover which came from Italy. It has been 
planted in the irrigated regions of Idaho and adjacent 
states for several years and also in wet valleys in Cali- 
fornia. It was first planted in the Northeast at Lee, 
Massachusetts, by John Ellis in 1928. The acreage is in- 
creasing rapidly and estimates are that soon there will 
be a million acres in the northeastern states. Big crops 
of clover honey can be expected in many neighborhoods 
where little honey has been produced. 


From Orvel R. Bassett, Raymond, Washington, comes 
an interesting account of a five weeks’ honeyflow from 
foxglove in new creek bottom slashing near his bees. 
The flow started about June 20 and lasted five weeks. 
Hives three stories high when the flow started averaged 
seven when it was over and were so blocked with honey 
that he regretted not having given them more room. The 
honey was of fine flavor and golden yellow color. Drops 
of nectar could be seen in the blossoms and a bee could 
get a full load from one flower. 


¢ 

It is from foxglove, (Digitalis purpurea) that thi 
digitalis used in medicine comes. The leaves are gathered 
from plants in the second year of growth and carefully 
dried for the drug trade. 

It would seem that the plant might be cultivated with 
profit in the region where it escapes from the flowe 
gardens and runs wild as it does in the Pacific Northwest. 
From British Columbia several reports of surplus honey 
from foxglove have come which are similar to that re- 
ported by Mr. Bassett. Apparently it is at its best in 
that region. In our test gardens the plant makes a 
beautiful show when in bloom but the bees do not seem 
to get very much from it. 


Mention of snowberry in the March Postscript brings 
a letter from Leslie H. Walling, of Cedar City, Utah. In 
May of last season he reduced an apiary to five frames 
of brood and bees to prevent swarming in a location 
where alfalfa is the main source of surplus. Two weeks 
later he noticed a heavy honey flow of nectar which was 
traced to snowberry in bloom two miles back in the 
mountains. In spite of the weakened condition the 100 
colonies harvested 75 sixty pound cans of extra white 
honey of excellent flavor from snowberry. 

It is interesting to learn that this snowberry honey still 
showed no signs of granulation this spring although it was 
stored in a warehouse where temperatures ranged from 
one hundred degrees last July to fifteen below in winter. 
In that region the crop from snowberry is often spoiled 
by a mixture of honeydew which comes from quaking 


aspen. 
¢ 
Apparently sweet clover will be replaced in the farm 
rotation in many places with soya beans. The great de 
mand for soya products to meet war needs is responsibl« 
for the change. Reports coming to us indicate that the 
shift to beans is quite general in the Midwest where sweet 
clover is most important. Some beemen fear that fo 
them the result may be serious. 
¢ 
A. J. Bissinger, of Prescott, Iowa, suggests that bec 
keepers might lengthen the flow from sweet clover by 
cutting a portion of the roadside early enough to set 1 
back and bring a later bloom. Unfortunately too often 
the road crews cut the sweet clover when it is just 
coming into bloom and thus remove the best chance of 
a flow from this source. The public still seems to regard 
sweet clover as a roadside weed. 


FRANK C. PELLETT, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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ROOT Service seam | 
CHICAGO 


1942 will be EVENTFUL! 


All of us may be certain—food products 
will be wanted. Honey, best of all foods, 
will be in demand and at higher prices, too. 
Beekeepers may add greatly to the stores 
of health-giving foods. The world wants 
abundant production of good foods. 


Let us keep beekeeping—honey production 
—on a strong, sound basis. Root Quality 
supplies with correct lasting qualities will 
serve you best. 


“Ask for our new 1942 catalog. 
request will bring it.’”’ 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Years’ Experience 
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We are manufacturers of beekeepers’ 
supplies and can promptly furnish every- 
thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
HIVES, SHIPPING CASES, etc. 


The manufacture of one-piece sections 
is one of the specialties upon which we 
pride ourselves. We use only the choicest 
SECOND GROWTH basswood in the 
manufacture of sections, and all are 
perfect in finish and workmanship. 


WRITE FOR OUR BEE SUPPLY 
CATALOG AND COMPARE 
PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


Established 1896 
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Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable material. If 
you keep it in good order so that it may be easily referred to, it will 
be of great service. 

Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is bound 
in green cloth, stamped in gold a handsome addition to any library. 
With simple hooked wires you are enabled to snap twelve copies of 
American Bee Journal in the binder one at atime as they come to 
you. 

We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied. The 
price, postpaid, is $1.25. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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The heart of comb honey is foun- 
dation. The biting quality of the 
honey, that delicate center taste is 
foundation. It must literally become 
a part of the honey, so tender, a 
touch of the tongue will crumble it; 
yet be so strong that bees work it 
out quickly and easily. Dadant’s Sur- 
plus Foundation, fragrant and pure, 
thin and sweet, blends so naturally 
with your finest comb honey, that 
your market grades are better and 
your sales are quicker. 


Dadant & Sons 






































Bee Suppuies 














Built to Last 


Standard Hives 


—Accurate, Select Lumber 


Triple-Locked Corner Frames 
—Rigid, Square, Easy to Assemble 


Three-Ply Foundation 


—Best Worker Brood Foundation 
—Will not sag in hot weather 


Simplicity Extractor 


—Economical, Efficient 





KEEP THE BEES FLYING 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO. : Medina, 0. 


@ We are doing everything possible to secure material so that the bee- 
keeper can produce extra beeswax for the Navy and honey to replace sugar 





(Your order will receive careful attention ) 


“THE BEST TODAY will be the BEST TOMORROW ” 























